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PUBLIC EDUCATION AS A FORCE FOR 
SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT" 


By Professor WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


re situation to which these remarks are 
addressed is easy to state. There are many 
vho think that our social-economic system 
should be radically reconstructed. To this 
proposal, opinion responds over a wide 
inge from an extreme yes to an extreme 
. with all gradations in between. 
those most anxious to bring about this 
social-economie reeonstruction go further 


Some 


ind urge the school to take an active part 
n helping to build the new social order. 
To this proposal, also, opinion responds 
ver a wide range from an extreme yes 
intermediate positions to an 
extreme no. 
[t is then this situation that I am asked 
discuss: Granted the wide range of 
opinion as to the need for a new social 
rder, what is right, proper and feasible 
for the publie school to do? In what fol- 
ws it is the public elementary and sec- 
ndary schools that are most in mind, 
though higher education and adult educa- 
tion are not excluded. 


through 


Fairness to you demands that I state my 
position on the underlying social problem 
in order that you may the better pass judg- 
ment on my discussion as to what the 
school should do. 

I believe that through modern technol- 


1 Address at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Education Association, 
Atlantie City, February 27, 1935. 





ogy we have become economically inter- 
dependent and this to such a degree that 
we should now consciously set up the inelu- 
sive publie economic welfare as the pre- 
requisite to the 
economic welfare. 

I believe this largely because I believe in 
demoeracy and count this new social pro- 
gram to be henceforth the only feasible 
way in which to bring genuine equality of 
opportunity to all. 

I believe that all decisions, either for 
bringing about this reconstruction or for 
the subsequent essential management 
thereof, should be made by majority vote 
of all the people after free discussion. I 
reject all forms of dictatorship or minority 
rule. 

I believe that the effecting of the desired 
social-economic changes will have to be a 
matter of decades, so that education 
broadly conceived can and must be a sig- 
nificant factor in the process. 

I believe that, as with human affairs gen- 
erally, the outcome of the situation before 
us is in doubt. The result for good or ill 
and the degree thereof will depend on the 
degree of public intelligence that we can 
bring effectually to bear on the making and 
execution of our social policies. It is by 
way of building this intelligence that the 
education of all concerned becomes an 
essential factor in determining the outcome 
of the situation. 


individual’s principal 
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A preliminary glance at some of the dis- 
tinctive positions that yarious groups take 
on the problem under consideration may 
help to get the question the better before 
us. 

(1) The school has in the past never 
tried to bring social changes; it should not 
now undertake any such program. 

(2) The people won’t stand for it, we 
should simply make trouble for all con- 
cerned. 

(3) Even if it were desirable, we do not 
have the teaching personnel adequate to do 
it. It can’t be done. 

(4) The school has always followed pub- 
lie opinion, has always taught the accepted 
culture. This is its proper function. It 
should continue so to teach. 

(5) Publi 
agents, they must and should teach only 


school teachers are state 
and exactly what the state provides. 

(6) The publie school exists to make in- 
telligent citizens. The discussion of con- 
troversial issues is necessary to building an 
intelligent social outlook and philosophy, 
but the school teacher should remain neu- 
tral as between the sides of any contro- 
versy. 

(7) The school can not really teach with- 
out taking sides. The teacher should know 
what constitutes social progress and teach 
accordingly. 

(8) To finish the range we may call at- 
tention to the totalitarian states of Russia, 
Italy and Germany, where the state itself 
makes one inclusive policy for every aspect 
of life and the schools teach specifically for 


this. 


There are some underlying conceptions 
needed for the further discussion. 

First we ask as to how the culture edu- 
eates; and how intelligence is a cumulative 


eultural product. 

Each one is born into a eultural group, 
with its language, its tools, its customs, its 
thought forms and distinections—all with 
their implicit outlook on life. 


Participa- 
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tion in the use of these cultural products 
is the correlative of group living. Con- 
tinued existence depends on it. As each 
learns to use the group culture and live the 
group life, his mind is built on the group 
model. 

In static societies, the elders stand guard 
over the culture. To vary is taboo. Con- 
servatism is a cardinal virtue. What is 
thus learned unquestioningly sticks tena- 
ciously. Still even in statie cultures, im- 
provements do come, albeit slowly. In the 
stone age man made no significant improve- 
for 30,000 years, yet eventually 
worked out of it. However, improvements 
once accepted are conserved. Culture, or 
communicable intelligence, thus accumu 
lates. The individual growing up in such 
an enriched culture becomes in turn the 
more effectually intelligent. He can apply 
more thought. 

Second, we must consider change and its 
cumulative hastening, with three distine- 
tive attitudes toward the fact of change. 

The stream of affairs develops in novel 
fashion. Along with the abiding and re- 
curring come the unexpected and the new. 
Moreover, in spite of our best efforts, re- 
sults remain precarious. Thinking thus 
becomes forever necessary. Only in this 
way can we care for the new and doubtful. 
Mere habit can not suffice. 

But further, as culture itself accumu- 
lates, life becomes more complex; and a 
more rapid change in the culture becomes 
probable. With the growth of tested 
thought (dating especially from about 
1590) discoveries have increased in geo- 
metric ratio. We have at length discovered 
the method of discovery. To see how far 
we have come, compare the present rate of 
discovery and invention with that of the 
30,000 years of the stone age. More 
changes, some say, have come since 1835 
than in all the preceding years of man. 

We can distinguish three historie¢ atti- 
tudes toward change. First is the attitude 
of static tribal life to oppose any change. 


ment 
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statie culture, assisted by ritual, re- 
its itself religiously. In this state of 
“fairs, life itself is indoctrination, change 
‘s in fact taboo, any change that may hap- 

, is both accidental and clandestine. 

Second is the attitude favorable to in- 
strumental changes. When culture accu- 
ates sufficiently, and ritual abates, man 

mes those changes that help him do 
better what otherwise he would do only less 
well. So we now weleome natural science 
ind its inventions. Such service or instru- 
mental changes call for a minimum of re- 

nstruction of means only, not of goals. 
[n this stage, philosophy and religion, hand 
in glove with vested interests, rationalize 
the status quo goals and count any funda- 
mental change unthinkable. 

A third attitude, that favorable to 
fundamental eriticism, seems coming now 
into existence. With the growth of 
science, philosophy escaped from theology 
and becomes now increasingly critical even 
of goals. Seienee has brought technology 
and this greatly changes the modern world. 
Now at last even the common man, partly 
from science, partly from social changes, 
partly from economie turmoil, is learning 
to eriticize the fundamental structure of 
his culture. Criticism of the culture is 
even now in process of becoming a recog- 
nized part of the culture itself. It is in 
this region that our problem lies. 

We can now the better understand our 
present need with its resulting dilemma. 
Technological developments introduce so- 
cial changes which eall in question our old 
system of life and thought. Further 
changes seem demanded. We must intro- 
duce better order. Intelligence is our only 
reliable hope of dealing with this situation. 
We must apply constructive criticism. 

Intelligence, as we have seen, is socially 
built through cultural accumulation. 
Moreover, intelligence, as psychology 
teaches us, is relatively specific. To learn 
to deal with social change we must study 
social change itself and this at least partly 


Lilt 
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while the change is in process. A changing 
civilization must then provide the means 
for building the social intelligence needed 
to deal with the fact of change. Else it is 
doomed either to ignorant blunders or per- 
haps to angry violence. We must provide 
for the wide-spread and popular study of 
social changes. 

And thus results our present dilemma. 
Changes already in effect demand signifi- 
eant changes in goals and beliefs; but 
deep-rooted cultural conservatism opposes 
any adequate proposals for social recon- 
struction. This is partly mere cultural 
conservatism, the result of cultural indoe- 
trination, and partly the self-protective 
efforts of selfish Our 
essential problem is then psychological and 
educational: How can a nation which does 
not yet believe in needed changes bring 
itself to accept the idea, and find and make 
the changes demanded by the situation? 
The problem becomes the more difficult 
because the existing economie system 
(under which we must meanwhile live) by 
its very operation educates against the 


vested interests. 


cooperative attitudes and habits that seem 
indubitably needed for the new state of 
affairs. 


Let us now take up in order the criticism 
of certain typical proposals as to what the 
school should do. 

(1) The school must be suspicious of 
social innovation, must indeed throw its 
weight against change. 

This position was well stated by the Lusk 
Committee of New York in 1920: ‘‘No per- 
son who is not eager to combat the theories 
of social change should be entrusted with 
the task of fitting the young and old of this 
state for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship.’’ 

Such sentiments are common to many 
groups who profess to speak in the name 
of patriotism. Admiral Plunkett used 
these words: ‘‘We have got the greatest 
Government on the top of God’s green 
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our Maker and trans- 
mitted to Washington.’’ H. F. 
Atwood, author of ‘‘Keep God in Ameri- 
the 


earth, conceived by 


George 


the originator of 
oratorical the Constitution, 


said: ‘‘The writing and adoption of our 


ean History’’ and 


contests on 


Constitution was unquestionably the great- 


est and most important human achieve- 
ment since the Creation and as an event it 
ranks second in history only to the birth of 
Christ.’’ 

A variety of motives group themselves 
under this general wish to keep the school 
unspotted from social innovation. There 
is an antiquarian interest in maintaining 
patriotic myths, holding naively and often 
erroneously to the letter of our revolution- 
ary heritage as opposed to its spirit. There 
is a chauvinistic slant on patriotism. There 
is the conservative, not to say reactionary 
attitude toward the status quo as maintain- 
ing vested interests. 

Underlying this general position we can 
distinguish certain fundamental concep- 
tions: 

(i) A denial of any significant place to 
change in human affairs; 

(ii) The acceptance of the logie of black 
us. white distinctions. 

Both of these are pre-scientifiec and anti- 
modern conceptions, usually now coupled 
with a general willingness net to think. 

(iii) There is also a further but less well- 
defined belief that teaching is properly a 
handing down of fixed beliefs and _ atti- 
tudes, that is, that all teaching is essential 
indoctrination. These people do not con- 
ceive a modern type school. 


2) The school must teach the socially 
aceepted culture, not try to be a factor in 
changing it. This position is respectably 
held and demands serious consideration. 


We must admit that historically the school 
has existed to teach the established culture. 
However, because the school has hitherto so 
acted, is no sufficient argument that it must 
On such a theory, no exist- 


forever do so. 
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ing institution would ever take on new 
functions, and no new institution would 
Clearly the fac 
tor of change is not only not taken inj 
account, but is by implication denied. 

This position likewise assumes that teacl). 
ing is primarily a handing down of fixed 
content. There is no apparent apprecia- 
tion of the give-and-take of study and (i 
cussion leading to ever better independent 
judging such as is sought in the best mod- 
ern schools. 

This position assumes an accepted cul- 
ture so clearly defined that the school 
knows what to hand down. But in a 
changing civilization the culture must al- 
ways be in process of change. Some things 
are going out, while others are coming in. 
So again, and more clearly, the fact of 
change is disregarded. The school is to act 
as if change did not exist. 

If the school is to hand down beliefs, ete., 
it must either itself choose what to teach or 
be so told from the outside. For the school 
to decide what to teach would be a denial 
of this position. If the state is to tell, we 
discuss that next. If not the state, the 
source is usually custom, the status quo. 
And this, I believe, defines this position: It 
means in effect to uphold the status quo 
with its privileges and injustices. 

If on this theory any intelligent attempt 
were made to hand down a dynamie and 
changing culture, it would destroy this 
position. The fact of contemporary change 
would have to be noted, and the proper 
treatment of it discussed. But this is no 
longer mere handing down. Intelligently 
done, this would be preparation for better 
change. The position thus is self-consistent 
only on a theory of no change. 

(3) The school is the agent of the state, 
it must therefore teach as the state directs. 
To do less is dereliction of duty, to do more 
is malfeasance. 

The objections to this position appear 
weighty and conclusive. In so far as the 
state would act on this theory, it would fix 


ever come into existence. 
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nd hand down an official orthodoxy. For 
‘cher education, this would destroy the 
neeption of research and inquiry. <Aca- 
ieomie freedom would go. This position 
uld in so far bring the totalitarian state 
America. For elementary and secon- 
dary education, there would be no academic 
reedom, no genuine discussion of contro- 
versial issues, no conception of creative 
tudy wherever the orthodoxy had spoken. 
leaching would be execution of orders, 
supervision would be inspection to enforce 
Initiative, creation, experiment— 
‘xcept within orthodox bounds—would be 
lenied. Such a position seems an almost 
tal denial of all the democratic and 
humane trends of modern life and educa- 
tion. It seems to ascribe omniscience to 
tate house officials, leaving only docile 
bedience to the rest of us. 
his position either denies significance to 
e factor of change or denies to education 
any intentional part in making change 
more intelligent. There seems in it no ac- 
ceptance of the need to base the state and 
society on the facet of continuing change. 
In opposition to such a position I should 
wish to maintain that the state schools from 
the bottom up have as a chief function the 
bringing up of youth into a citizenship able 
and disposed to bring intelligence to bear 
ipon public problems—in fact, to help 
create an ever higher and finer social intel- 
ligenee to control and direct social change. 
And this is impossible unless the idea per- 
meates the school through and through 
‘rom top to bottom. And the idea will not 
be realized unless there is genuine discus- 
sion of controversial issues, with increasing 
development of personal responsibility to 
share in bringing about the changes that 
intelligent study approves. 


rders. 


(4) In marked contrast with the fore- 
going is the extreme European-bred revolu- 
tionary position, namely, that the class war 
is inherent and inevitable, and, being war, 
all available means are justifiable, includ- 
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ing violence and deceit; victory is predes- 
tined to the workers, the owners, elinging 
to their privileges, will so resist as to foree 
their own violent overthrow; for this the 
general strike is the all-sufficient means; 
meanwhile right-thinking people will drill 
all workers and available youth in strike 
tactics. 

I will not comment on this further than 
to say that to me such a position seems for 
this country false and wrong in almost 
every detail: the class conception does not 
fit, nor the class war; nor is any one out- 
eome fated; always also must means be 
chosen with due regard to consequences ; 
our democratic tradition of discussion and 
voting seems far more promising of good 
results; to condition youth to any fix- 
in-advanee and undebatable 
abhorrent. 


position is 


(5) Quite antithetical to the two imme- 
diately preceding positions is one which 
holds that the teaching profession must 
accept responsibility for building up an 
intelligent citizenship, and do this by hav- 
ing pupils study as fully and impartially 
as possible the various sides of the current 
controversial The school and the 
teacher, however, are to take pains to 
remain neutral as between the opposed 
sides. 

There is so much here in keeping with 
our historical traditions that we must ex- 
amine it at length. It accepts the fact and 
factor of change and proposes a way of car- 
ing for it. The way provided lies com- 
mendably along the line of building vital 
social intelligence in the learners by study 
into the merits of current controversial 
questions. The hope is that this will build 
up youth for subsequent intelligent self- 
direction. Also the teacher commendably 
takes the part not of conditioner to prior 
chosen positions, but as helper to more 
intelligent thinking. 

These things seem so far good, but there 
are counter considerations. 


issues. 
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Will the kind of teacher we wish be able 
and content to remain neutral? If he is in 
fact neutral in his own mind, what kind of 
study has he done? Is not something lack- 
ing in the working of his mind? Is one 
who can not make up his mind or does not 
reach some pertinent convictions the kind 
of person we wish to put in charge of our 


j answer 


classes ! have to 


I ean not 


Kor myself, I 
these questions in the negative. 
conceive how a good leader of youth can be 
the kind of person to study and not con- 
clude. But suppose the teacher does have 
honest and growing convictions, can he as 
a rule so teach as really to conceal his con- 
victions? Again for myself, I have to say 
no. I believe the effort would so often fail 
that to pretend to follow it would be a 
sham; and therefore, like all shams, hurt- 
ful. 

We seem therefore foreed to say that we 
ean not make a program of neutrality work 
For myself, I wish 
every teacher to have convictions. These 
should not be so fixed that he can not and 
will not be sensitive to the possibilities of 


and should not try. 


reexamining them upon proper evidence. 
We must then somehow build our teaching 
program on honesty of avowal. Just how 


to do this, we shall later consider. 


(6) A position somewhat like the fore- 
going is that we should recognize the need 
that each one build a philosophy of life as 
inclusive and consistent and helpful as we 
ean effect it. In so doing, I as teacher will 
have my own philosophy and will not hesi- 
tate to avow it, but I shall do all I ean to 
foree each student to think for himself. I 
will bring to his attention the unsuspected 
inconsistencies of his position. If he uses 
what I deem bad logic, I shall argue with 
him. But I will respect the integrity of his 
thinking and leave him to econelude for 
himself. In particular I shall shun any 
and all pressures to have him conclude on 


other than personally seen merits. If I can 


succeed in helping my student thus to build 
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a philosophy that really integrates him 
within himself and with his environment. 
then I ean feel that I have done all I could 
do to make him intelligently self-directine 

There is so much in this position to ae- 
cept that one hesitates to criticize it, but | 
must point out some limitations. 

This seems to contemplate college and 
university students and not to take suffi 
cient account of the elementary and secon- 
Though of course 
beginnings can be made there. Also this 
seems to isolate the intellect as if it could 
function alone apart from feeling and act- 
ing; and to separate learning from the liv- 
ing situation—all in a way that seems 
highly questionable. In particular, it seems 
not to concern itself directly with the 
actual social situation as something to con 
cern one’s self constructively about. 


dary school situation. 


We have now passed in review most of 
the positions proposed for the American 
school as it faces our social situation. 
There remains to be examined one that 
either includes positive indoctrination of a 
prior chosen situation or sounds very like 
it. Possibly we can examine this position 
as we try to draw a conclusion. 

Some things seem now to stand out as 
necessary constituents in any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

(1) We must take effectual account of 
the facts of change and the precariousness 
of any social planning that may be under- 
taken. Provision must be made for con- 
tinual intelligent change as regards both 
means and goals. 

(2) We must—so I believe and hope— 
hold to essential democracy and must edu- 
eate accordingly. 

These two taken together dispose of the 
indoctrination of any prior chosen plan or 
scheme of social reconstruction. It is a 
planning society we wish, not a once-for-all 
planned society. Democratic planning 
means that all must be as socially intelli- 
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as possible in order to pass on essen- 

policies involved. The inherent pre- 
ariousness of human affairs means that 
intelligence must expect change and be 
yrepared to direct it. 

3) The school has to take beth pruden- 
tial and considerate account of the present 
ittitudes of parents and citizens. Pruden- 
tially so, lest we be dismissed and others 
less progressive take our places. Consider- 
ately so, because parents love their children 
and have rights and feelings in connection 
that we must in both kindness and justice 
consider. It is part of our school duty to 
interchange education with the parents and 
citizens of the community. To effect this, 
the road of decent consideration offers the 
best return. 

These things do not mean that the school 
must not work for the right of full discus- 
sion of all appropriate topics without inter- 
ference from the community. In my judg- 
ment, school people should not only, work 
for freedom from interference but should 
organize to protect themselves in their just 
rights, especially to protect against med- 
dlesome busybodies who profess patriotism 
but really mean obscurantism and unjust 
privilege. 

(4) We school people must become 
socially intelligent in the highest possible 
degree, and we must help all others within 
reach to grow in social intelligence. Again 
it is not indoctrination or propaganda that 
is contemplated, but the building of intel- 


ligence. This means parent-teacher asso- 


ciations to study social problems; it means 
adult education on an unprecedented seale 
to give conscious study to all problems 
affecting life; it means that our schools 
must study social problems as never before. 
We who are now citizens must become more 
intelligent by much. The rising generation 
must be more socially intelligent by far 
than we now are. 

(5) This means, as I see it, both the 
study of social problems and the participa- 
tion as far as feasible in cooperative com- 
munity enterprises, all of course appropri- 
ately to the age involved. 
contemplates actual conditions is it real. 
Only as we are engaged socially in actual 
enterprises can we build proper social hab- 
its and attitudes. Only as we have contact 
with actual life conditions can we make our 
social generalizations real and defensible. 
To learn how to run our schools in this 
fashion will be no simple matter, but we 
must undertake it. 

In final conelusion it is greatly increased 
social intelligence that is needed, an intel- 
ligence adequate to deal with our complex 
and rapidly changing society; and our 
schools and universities must accept the 
major responsibility for effecting this intel- 
ligence. ‘‘When this happens schools will 
be the dangerous outposts of a humane civ- 
ilization. But they will also begin to be 
supremely interesting places.’?’ And not 
only interesting but supremely important. 
This is how the school ean be a force for 
social improvement. 


Only as study 


THE GESTALT THEORY OF LEARNING 


By Professor R. M. OGDEN 
UNIVERSITY 


CORNELL 


THERE is a prejudice against the Gestalt 
theory. I have encountered it on many 
occasions, in ways both peculiar and subtle. 
It has interested me to seek the reasons. 

Perhaps the first reason is that the theory 


is made in Germany. There was a time 
when all psychological theories were made 
in Germany. Since the war, the attitude 
of respect, verging on reverence, for the 
great traditions of Wundt and Brentano 
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has changed. American psychology has 
become self-conscious, if not nationalistic. 
German writings are no longer laboriously 
read, as they once were. I even suspect 
that in some quarters they are not read at 
all. 

The second reason is, I think, a mis- 
understanding of the term Gestalt. It is 
unfortunate that the word is untranslat- 
able. But this should be a challenge to us; 
because the Gestalt theory proposes a scien- 
tific interpretation of facts and events, 
radically different from the one we English- 
speaking scientists have been wont to em- 
ploy. Candid and objective thinkers will 
not be content to dismiss the theory with- 
out first trying to understand it. And they 
will be ill-advised if they suppose that 
because the term can not be translated, it 
ean not be understood. 

For a challenge the term Gestalt is as 
good as quantum or relativity. It may 
even be better; because it has definite con- 
notations of structure, form, organization 
and wholeness, the elaboration of which 
constitutes its theoretical import, and its 
point of view, more explicitly than do the 
bare notions of quantum and relativity. 

I make no apology for the employment of 
the term, and I now think it wise to avoid 
its most commonly accepted translation— 
configuration. Configuration has proved 
an unhappy suggestion, because the word 
lacks dynamic behavioral significance, and 
suggests instead a falsely pictorial or 
graphic expression of the meaning. 

A third reason for the prejudice against 
the Gestalt theory is the naive adherence of 
most of our psychologists to a mechanistic 
interpretation of behavior and its phenom- 
ena. When I say ‘‘naive,’’ I do not intend 
a counter-thrust to the charge that Gestalt 
theory is an attempt to restore the soul to 
psychology. We shall not promote a com- 
mon understanding of our problem by 
charge and ecounter-charge. The mechanis- 
tie interpretation of life and behavior is 
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naive if its proponents do not know jusi 
what they mean by mechanism. Some o} 
them do know, and when they know, I sub 
mit that their knowledge reduces itself to 
the theory called positivism. This particn- 
lar mechanics of mind and body is known 
to psychologists mainly through the writ 
ings of the physicist, Ernst Mach. A mod. 
ern version of this theory is now being cu! 
tivated in Vienna. 

When I add that this philosophy 0} 
mechanism is also naive, I do not mean to 
decry it. I mean that positivism is essen- 
tially a naive realism of experience. 
Mach, as you know, reduced physics to 
experience. So do the neo-positivists, but 
with this difference: it is no longer sensory 
data which are basic for the scientific for 
mulation of mechanical patterns; it is thie 
formulations themselves. Thus, mathemat- 
ics furnishes the key to all interpretation. 
Obviously, the key is not the lock; the lock 
not the door; and the door not the chamber 
of reality. 

The facts of reality are simply not given 
in this philosophy of mechanism; only tlie 
keys are given; that is why I eall this kind 
of realism naive. 

But is it a fault that scientific realism 
should be naive? Does not science deal 
precisely with facts as they are given, 
directly and without bias, to their observer ? 
The answers to these questions depend on 
further questions: Can facts be directly 
given? Can they be observed naively with 
out distortion ? 

Positivism answers yes, the Gestalt 
theory says no. That is the issue to be de- 
cided, as all such issues: are, not by specu- 
lation, but by research. Those who are 
positivistically minded take their facts as 
given entities and events. Until they 
change their minds, they will no doubt per- 
sist in seeking the interpretation of one 
fact by its concurrent variability with 
other facts. But those who have overcome 
a positivistie prejudice have a different 
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sew. When I was positivistically minded, 
| used to think of the appearance and dis- 
ppearance of phenomena as an aggrega- 
‘ion like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope 
vhieh are seen as a succession of ever- 
ianging designs. By an artful reflection 
‘he jumbled bits of glass, each having its 
wn intrinsie eolor and shape, are made to 
ppear in a regular pattern. 
In order to make this figure appropriate 
an understanding of the fluidity of 
‘hanging events in nature, we must know 

e mechanism of reflection which changes 
a jumble of particles into a pattern. We 
must also know the foree that causes one 

lesign to melt into another. I have been 

nable to find an explanation of these im- 

rtant conditions in positivism; I have 
found one in the Gestalt theory. And 

lence my conversion from positivism to 
Gestalt. No longer must I seek a key to a 
r which opens on a world of chance phe- 
nomena. Instead, I now seek the things 
and events which belong to behavior. In 
rt, I have become a radical behaviorist. 

By a similar process of reasoning the 

physicist has recently arrived at his prin- 
ciple of indeterminacy, by way of his dis- 
covery that observation always influences 
he event observed. According to the 
Gestalt theory, we deceive ourselves when 
we suppose that any event ever occurs 
strictly in its own right, or that its formu- 
lation ever appears on its face. Facts, at 
their best, are formulations made by human 
agents of behaviors undergone, provoked 
and sought. 

The human agency operative in behavior 
is the subject of psychology. Endurance, 
provocation and search are the means of 
learning how to improve behavior. To put 
the situation more concretely, every living 
organism is a going concern. So long as 
there is life there is behavior, and the con- 
cept of behavior embraces growth, matura- 
tion, funetional performance and learning. 
The oeceurrence of learning in behavior is 
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a relative, not an absolute affair. The same 
kind of organie process which accounts for 
the growth, maturation and functional per- 
formance of a heart, lung or brain, also 
accounts for learning in mathematics, 
French, typewriting or pole-vaulting. 

The anatomical and physiological nature 
of this process is succinctly stated by Cog- 
hill in the following words: 


The behavior-pattern from the beginning ex- 
pands throughout the growing normal animal as a 
perfectly integrated unit, whereas partial patterns 
arise within the total pattern and by a process of 
individuation acquire secondarily varying degrees 
of independence. According to this principle, such 
an entity as a ‘‘simple reflex’’ never occurs in the 
life of the individual; complexity of behavior is 
not derived by progressive integration of more and 
more originally discrete units; the conception of 
chain-reflexes as usually presented is not in accord 
with the actual working of the nervous system. On 
the other hand, within the total, ever-expanding 
integrated organism as a whole, partial patterns 
emerge more or less, and tend towards inde- 
pendence and dominance, but, under normal condi- 
tions, always remain under the supremacy of the 
individual as a whole.1 


The positivist is not at home with such a 
principle. He wants his facts to come first. 
He wants his formulations in terms which 
he ean identify and employ as entities. 
This is the ‘‘ Aristotelian’’ error attacked 
by Francis Bacon and quite recently by 
Count Korzybski.? If a positivist talks in 
terms of ‘‘bonds’’ he at the same time sug- 
gests identifiable things bonded together 
rather than functional events. If he talks 
in terms of conditional reflexes, he suggests 
identifiable nervous structures which are 
the fixed means of unconditional behavior. 
In either case he is dealing with entities 
and not with events. 

Learning is that process of organic be- 
havior whereby it becomes meaningful. 
What, then, is meaning? According to the 
positivistie mechanist, meaning is a fortui- 


1G. E. Coghill, Arch. of Neurology and Psychi- 
atry, 21, 1929, p. 989. 
2 Cf. ‘‘Science and Sanity,’’ 1933. 
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tous accident. Meaning arises out of mean- 
inglessness. Parts make wholes when they 
are appropriately assembled. The meaning 
of a machine is not given until it begins to 
function. If an essential part is lacking, 
the machine will not work and has no mean- 
ing. But the desizner of the machine must 
see to it that all necessary parts are pro- 
vided, and when the mechanic takes the 
machine in hand and runs it, he must see 
to it that the parts are kept in order. 

The situation is not different in the case 
of the organic machine, except that organ- 
isms appear to run themselves. So far as 
I can see, the meaning of an organic ma- 
chine must depend upon an agent nomi- 
nated as a soul, a will or some other guiding 
principle. The real question is whether this 
agency is external to the machine or inter- 
nal to it. 

Take Aristotle’s old term ‘‘entelechy’’; 
modern positivism will have nothing to do 
with it. The direct observation of facts 
reveals entities but no entelechies. Hence 
it is concluded that an entelechy is an un- 
scientific concept. The obvious course of 
behavior in making fit adjustments is not 
only reduced to chance, but the fortunate 
variation which gives rise to successful 
achievement is deprived of all meaning. 

The dilemma of the positivist is thus 
stated. He must either resort to complete 
scepticism in adhering to his principle of 
factual entities or he must accept, as many 
do in the remoter corners of their minds, 
a guiding principle as an external God- 
given agent which shapes our destinies, and 
sees to it that some variations are fortunate. 

The Gestalt theory avoids this dilemma 
by the acceptance of entelechy in its literal 
sense as an internal characteristic of all 
events, physical, biological or, if you please, 
mental. The meaning of the event is its 
pattern or form. There are no entities 
other than patterns or forms. ‘‘The be- 
havior pattern from the beginning expands 
throughout the growing normal animal 


‘ 
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as a perfectly integrated unit.’’ The 
means whereby partial patterns are indi- 
viduated within the total pattern are not 
external to the organism, nor a matter of 
chance; they are, instead, behavioral prod- 
ucts of adjustment, inherent and persistent. 
They are inherent because it is the mean- 
ing of the organism to make total and 
partial adjustments to environmental con- 
ditions. These are chiefly of the approach- 
retreat order: acceptance and rejection. 
The acceptance of an environmental state 
of affairs is the incorporation of this state 
of affairs into the pattern of behavior. 
The grasping of an object by the hand is 
not reducible to a set of taectual stimuli, fol- 
lowed by a set of innervations and muscular 
contractions. These are but the individual- 
ized features of a pattern of approach and 
acceptance in which many of the special 
points of contact with the skin, and many 
of the individual nerve- and muscle- 
responses, are variable. One grasps with 
the hand, the arm, the trunk, and also as 
a rule with the head. The minuter partici- 
pation of individual sense-organs, nerves 
and muscles is no aggregation of facts, but 
an organized whole which determines and 
controls the action of all parts necessary to 
the performance as a whole. 

What persists, and is therefore learned, 
is the pattern itself, and not the variable 
parts. There is no identity of parts when 
we grasp an object by one hand and then 
by the other; yet the same result may ob- 
tain in both eases, and what has been 
learned by one hand may be directly trans- 
ferred in large measure to the other. 

Learning, then, is not a matter of inure- 
ment by exercise or conditioning; it is, in- 
stead, the inherent persistence of a particu- 
lar pattern of behavior which owes its form 
to the ultimate patterns of approach and 
retreat with which all organic life is 
endowed. 

When I speak of endowment, I do not 
mean a selectivity which has a mysterious 
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or unknowable origin. I think of some- 
thing no more and no less mysterious than 
the conditions which determine the princi- 
ples of quantum and relativity in atomic 
and celestial mechanics. When we learn to 
apprehend the true significance of ap- 
proach and retreat as biological principles 
of behavior, we shall know the mechanics 
of these processes in the same way in which 
the physicist is beginning to know the 
nature of quantum and wave-mechanics. 
But we may be sure, I think, that the inter- 
pretation will be structural and formal, 
and not according to the analogy of a man- 
made machine. The naive supposition that 
a machine can ever have a natural origin 
and be made to function without a machin- 
ist is incompatible with what we know of 
machines.® 

In his recent leetures at Chicago on 
‘‘Nature and Life,’’ Whitehead writes: 


Every special science has to assume results from 
other sciences. For example, biology presupposes 
physics. It will usually be the case that these loans 
really belong to the state of science thirty or forty 
years earlier. The presuppositions of the physics 
of my boyhood are today powerful influences in 
the mentality of the physiologists. Indeed, we do 
not need even to bring in the physiologists. The 
presuppositions of yesterday’s physics remain in 
the minds of physicists, although their explicit doc- 
trines taken in detail deny them. 


We must admit, I think, that many psy- 
chologists and most educators operate with 
obsolete conceptions of physical fact and 
law. Just as modern physics denies its 
earlier type of mechanistic positivism, so 
physiology and psychology must cease to 
make their assumptions on this basis. To 
me, it has always been an interesting and 
intriguing thought that learning, as such, 
found no place in the psychology of my two 
eminent teachers, Titchener and Kiilpe. 
Only latterly have I come to understand 
the reason. Both were positivists. Func- 


8 Cf. Korzybski, ‘‘Science and Sanity,’’ p. 453. 
41934, University of Chicago Press, p. 5. 
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tion had no place at all in Titchener’s 
psychology, and it acquired a place in 
Kiilpe’s system only as a static, and never 
quite as a dynamie, concept. 

I am not contending that the Gestalt 
theory has arrived at a complete and satis- 
fying explanation of the self-regulating 
improvement of behavior which we eall 
learning; much less that it has rewritten 
the laws of physics. I do say that it offers 
a means of approach to the problems of 
growth, maturation and learning more con- 
sonant with modern physics than are the 
pathway-hypotheses of unit-acts which 
seem to underlie the usual mechanistic in- 
terpretations still current in psychology 
and education. 

Let us take as a conerete instance the 
learning of mathematics, which begins with 
counting. First comes the pupil’s observa- 
tion of one, another one, and another one, 
to which the arbitrary names one, two, 
three, ete., are attached. Some educators 
seem to suppose that is all there is to arith- 
metic: the conditioning of this uncondi- 
tional behavior with units, by graphic and 
linguistic terms, to which the pupil becomes 
inured by repetition and success. But the 
discovery of the cardinal number creates a 
Gestalt, the unit-members of which lose 
their identities as named units, and acquire 
a systematic meaning from which the 
whole scheme of measurement is derived. 

Can we suppose that no significance 
really attaches to this discovery; that it is 
built up out of parts which have no intrin- 
sic meaning; that the arbitrary ‘‘bonding’’ 
or ‘‘eonditioning’’ of one unit-act with 
another could ever yield a science of mathe- 
matics? Such would seem to be the posi- 
tivistie conclusion. 

The Gestalt theory of learning begins at 
the other end. The organism is from the 
beginning a fully integrated unit. Its 
meanings are its integrated provocations, 
endurances and searchings. From an al- 
ready organized beginning, search and 
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endurance under provocation define and 
refine the patterns of behavior. The per- 
sistence of these patterns, once they are 
found, constitutes learning. A thing is 
learned when it is incorporated into a way 
of behavior, and in this process the organ- 
ism and its environment are one. Persis- 
tence follows incorporation and depends 
upon the degree and kind of incorporation 
that takes place. Some ways are learned at 
once, and for all time. Others are tempo- 
rary, and readily forgotten. 

A brief description of the functional 
process of learning might run as follows: 

Learning is any persistent improvement 
of behavior. 

Improvement means facility in achieve- 
ment. 

Achievement means two things: posi- 
tively, the attainment of an end, which is 
the completion of a behavioral pattern in- 
stigated by an organic need. Negatively, 
achievement involves avoidance and retreat 
from disaster, or any disruption of the in- 
tegrated pattern which the organic need 
has motivated. 

Thus, motivation is in the first instance 
self-regulation. Only secondarily, and as a 
result of an internal state of readiness, is it 
subject to involuntary arousal by appro- 
priate stimulation from without—as when 
a flash of light occasions the winking of the 
eyes. 

Learning is promoted in two ways (1) 
by the acquisition of skill, and (2) by the 
acquisition of knowledge. Skill, the more 
primitive of the two, is the improvement of 
a biological pattern of response in terms of 
its general conformity to the environmental 
situation. One learns skilful behavior, in- 
dividually and socially, by discovering the 
right rhythm of performance. The experi- 
ential criterion of such acquisitions is 
esthetic. One feels one’s way through a 
skilful or tactful performance without the 
necessity, or even the possibility, of distin- 
guishing the partial patterns of behavior 
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which are employed. Skill is always to 
some extent blind. The artist knows best 
after the completion of his work what he 
has been about, and what he was after, 
The skilled artisan need give little or no 
thought to the logie of his successive 
manipulations. It is the rhythm of a self- 
regulating development of a pattern fully 
integrated from the start which holds him 
to his task until his achievement is com- 
plete. 

But in addition to primitive skill, be- 
havior is also improved by knowledge. 
This means discernment of the partial pat- 
terns involved. It means abstraction of 
their salient features, such as_ weight, 
measure, shape and quality. These features 
can be named, numbered, graphed, that is, 
abstracted and dealt with as surrogate be- 
haviors. They, too, can be felt rhythmi- 
eally and their development can be followed 
esthetically. But they can also be placed 
and dated, recorded and compared, as the 
background of their concrete total beha- 
viors can not. 

Thus, the realm of abstraction grows out 
of conerete total behavior as partial pat- 
terns emerge which qualify themselves as 
quasi-units, or the dimensions of things. 

In dealing with discernible units or 
things we enter the realm of logic and learn 
the principles of order which made blind 
skill possible. We learn to follow directions 
of orientation, impulse and differential sen- 
sitivity. We learn to individuate partial 
patterns and to regard their internal struc- 
ture and constancy ; to identify a person or 
thing in varying surroundings. We learn 
to assimilate one thing with another, one 
event with another, when, to begin with, 
these were learned separately as partial 
patterns in different contexts. Finally, we 
learn to redefine one thing or event when it 
is capable of functioning as another thing 
or event in a different context. That which 
had one use is found to have another, as 
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well. Versatility and the so-called transfer 
training are thus explained.* 

In brief, a Gestalt theory of learning 
posits a completely integrated behavior 
which can be improved by the elaboration 
of partial patterns within the whole. These 
patterns remain under the domination of 
the whole organism. Any undue domi- 
nanee of a partial pattern leads to abnor- 
mality or perversion. The positivist’s view 
of this process is not only naive; it also 
leads to abnormality and perversion of be- 
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havior, whenever it leads his pupil to 
identify operations or facts as independent 
units or entities. Radical behaviorism in- 
sists that in order to learn any subject, be 
it linguistic, mathematical, scientifie or 
historical, the pupil must incorporate it in 
his behavior as something he wants. The 
satisfaction of his adjustment is the eri- 
terion of his achievement. He learns the 
subject when it belongs to him as one of his 
ways of behavior. This notion of behavior 
underlies the Gestalt theory of learning.* 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

Tne report of the British Royal Commission 
which was appointed to consider the reorganiza- 
tion of the University of Durham and its con- 
stituent colleges, according to the London Times, 
has been presented to Parliament. 

The commission, of which Lord Moyne was 
chairman, points out, it is understood, that re- 
organization is necessary because the university 
as at present constituted has not sufficient con- 
trol over its constituent parts, that it does not 
play any part in the appointment of its pro- 
fessors, and that it possesses only limited dis- 
cretion in prescribing conditions qualifying for 
matriculation and for proceeding to degrees. 

The constitution and organization of the Dur- 
ham Division is not such as to enable that part 
of the university to take full advantage of its 
opportunities, and the governing instruments of 
the two colleges in the Neweastle Division are 
not suitable for university institutions. 

Among the recommendations of the commis- 
sion are that the university should have two 
divisions, one to consist of the Durham Colleges, 
and that the College of Medicine and Arm- 
strong College at Newcastle should be amalga- 
mated and form the other division under the 
title of University College, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
Each division, it is proposed, should have a 
permanent full-time head, appointed in the first 
instance by the crown and, should the need arise, 
during the first five years after the establish- 

5 Cf. R. M. Ogden and F. S. Freeman, ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy and Education,’’ 1932, Chapter XII. 


The appointment 
A statu- 


ment of the new constitution. 
thereafter should be made by election. 
tory commissioner, it is also suggested, should be 
appointed by Act of Parliament to draw up the 
new statutes for the university. 

Other recommendations are that there should 
be a court and senate for the university and that 
each division should have its own governing 
council. A special board to supervise the erec- 
tion of new medical buildings in Newcastle and 
the establishment of the permanent central office 
of the university in Durham under the control 
of a registrar are among the other reeommen- 
dations. 

The report also recommends closer relation- 
ship between the university and Durham Cathe- 
dral and a provisional scheme of new canon 
professorships. The present system regulating 
the association of the Sunderland Technical Col- 
lege and Armstrong College is criticized, and 
it is recommended that greater representation 
should be given to the Sunderland authorities. 
The commission also proposes that there should 
be inquiry into the question of affiliation to the 
university of oversea colleges. 


6 In making ‘‘ positivism’’ the stalking horse of 
my attack on a mechanistic theory of learning, I 
realize that I am in danger of counter-attack. 
Since the writings of Mach, positivism has included 
much of Gestalt-theory on its phenomenological 
side. Whether it can give a satisfactory explana- 
tion of learning is, I think, open to question. If 
it can, I shall welcome the counter-thrust, in the 
interest of clarifying what I believe to be a very 
important methodological problem. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP 
CONFERENCE IN MEXICO CITY 

Tue North and Central American Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, which in- 
cludes members of the Progressive Education 
Association, will be held in Mexico this summer, 
beginning on August 21 and closing on Septem- 
ber 3. 

Although Mexico City is to be the official 
meeting place for educational leaders from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, tours 
and side trips, prior to and following the con- 
ference, have been so planned as to give the vis- 
itor a comprehensive understanding of the an- 
cient culture of the buried civilizations as well 
as of the new movements in Mexican arts and 
crafts. 

The Mexican government has shown consider- 
able interest in the proposed conference and 
welcomes the exchange of ideas that will be 
made possible by a meeting of the advanced 
educators of the continent. Officials of the gov- 
ernment are cooperating in the planning of itin- 
eraries to smooth the way of the visitors and to 
afford them unusual opportunities for study and 
investigation. 

Headquarters will be at Cuernavaca, which, 
because of its nearness, is the week-end play- 
ground of Mexico City. Surrounded by moun- 
tains and voleanoes, rich with tropical foliage, 
the region combines beauty with the atmosphere 
of great age. The party assembles at Cuerna- 
vaca on August 21 and on the following day a 
trip to the ancient mining town of Taxco has 
been planned. On August 23 a motor trip will 
take the party to Cuautla, Oaxtepee and Ameca- 
meca, through the sugar cane sections and into 
the territory frequented by Emiliano Zapata, 
the martyred revolutionary leader. Rural schools 
will be visited as well as the ruins of old cathe- 
drals and remains of Aztee culture. 

The headquarters of the conference will be at 
Hotel Geneve in Mexico City and the opening 
meeting on August 26 will be presided over by 
the Secretary of Education of Mexico. Among 
those who have been suggested as speakers are 
President Cardenas, Ambassador Josephus Dan- 
iels and the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
John Ward Studebaker. Considerable attention 
will be paid to the modern popular arts of 
Mexico, to its customs and folk-lore. Evening 
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conferences will take up the rural school, mod- 
ern psychology and child development and edu- 
cation, followed by round-table discussions of 
these subjects. An evening discussion will be 
given over to the consideration of the socialistic 
education of Mexico. 

The mornings have been reserved for field 
trips to the Cathedral in Mexico City, to the Na- 
tional Palace, the Museum, the Secretariat of 
Education, the National Theater and other places 
of interest, such as San Angel, Coyoacan, Chu- 
rubusco, Xochimilco (Floating Gardens), the 
Mexican Schools, Guadalupe Shrine and De- 
sierto de Los Leones. 

There will also be a trip to the market town 
of Toluca, a shopping center for baskets, pot- 
tery, toys and inexpensive sarapes. On the next 
to the Jast day of the stay in Mexico the party 
will motor to Chapingo for a visit to the Agri- 
cultural College with its modern buildings and 
experimental grounds. The walls and eeilings 
of the college chapel are decorated with what 
are considered by some critics to be the finest 
work of Diego Rivera. The doors and seats of 
the chapel, carved in dark wood, were also de- 
signed by this artist. 

On the last day in Mexico there will be a 
motor trip to Tenayuea and Tepozotlan; the 
latter, on hilly ground surrounded by tower- 
ing cliffs, is one of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque in all Mexico. 

Information concerning transportation, rates, 
hotel accommodations and other matters inci- 
dental to the conference may be obtained from 
the office of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, 716 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


A YOUTH CENSUS 

U. S. Commissioner oF EpucaTion JOHN 
W. SrupEBAKER has announced that sixty 
cities will soon be invited to cooperate with the 
Federal Office of Education in taking a census 
of their young people 16 to 24 years of age; 
working with a committee of leading sociolo- 
gists and educational and census research ex- 
perts, the Office of Education has prepared a 
youth census schedule. This schedule will make 
possible the scientific gathering of information 
about young people. On the basis of the infor- 
mation gathered, communities will be able to 
analyze local problems with greater accuracy. 
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The youth census schedule makes possible the 
collection of accurate about the 
education and the desires for education among 
young people; employment or lack of it, occu- 
pations, wages if any, recreation activities and 


information 


interests, and information concerning the time 
when educational or leisure time activities might 
best be undertaken. 

The census questionnaire has been tried out 
in four communities with sharply different 
characteristics: Indianapolis, Indiana; Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Superior, Wisconsin, and 
Tompkins County, New York. Changes were 
made in light of experience in using the ques- 
tionnaire and it has now been printed for use 
in other cities. 

Nominations of cities interested in taking a 
census of their young people have been made 
to the Federal Office of Education by numerous 
educational and social leaders and scientific and 
civie groups. From the nominations, the Office 
of Edueation is selecting 60 typical communities 
which will soon be invited to participate. 

The information gathered in the 60 typical 
cities will also be available to the Office of Edu- 
eation. When the census reports come in, they 
will be carefully analyzed by experts. 

According to Dr. Studebaker “One of the 
great difficulties in dealing adequately with the 
youth problem is our lack of exact knowledge. 
We know from observation that millions of 
young people are finding in these times the 
greatest difficulty in bridging the gap between 
school and employment. Through this investi- 
gation we expect to be able to place before the 
nation faets of genuine significance concerning 
the youth problem. An adequately organized 
Division for American Youth in the Federal 
Office of Education is an immediate need.” 


ALUMNI INSTITUTE AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 

Tue first “Alumni Institute” at Cornell Uni- 
versity will open directly following the com- 
mencement exercises on Monday, June 17, and 
will continue through Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, June 18, 19 and 20. The Board of 
Trustees has authorized the institute upon the 
recommendation of the university faculty. For 
several months, since the Cornell Alumni Cor- 
poration at its convention in October discussed 
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the project and recommended its adoption, the 
faculty and trustees have been exploring the 
possibilities. 

Professor Julian P. Bretz, history, is chair- 
man of the committee appointed by President 
Farrand to develop plans and work out details. 
The other members are Dean Floyd K. Rieht- 
myer, 04, of the Graduate School; Dean George 
Young, Jr., ’00, of the College of Architecture; 
Professor Donald English, economies; S. C. 
Hollister, director of the School of Civil Engi- 
neering; Frank A. Pearson, ’12; agricultural 
economies, and Robert S. Stevens, law, with 
Foster M. Coffin, 712, alumni representative, 
as secretary. 

Cornell men and women, with members of 
their families, will be invited to enrol as stu- 
dents, to attend lectures and round-table dis- 
cussions on present-day social, political and 
governmental questions led by well-known pro- 
fessors. Among the members of the faculty 
who will participate in the program are Pro- 
vost Albert R. Mann, ’04; Dean Dexter S. Kim- 
ball, of the College of Engineering; Professor 
George F. Warren, ’03, agricultural economics; 
Professor Harold L. Reed, ’14, economies and 
finance; Professor Robert E. Cushman, govern- 
ment, and Professor Gilmore D. Clarke, 713, 
regional planning. 

The Alumni Institute will directly follow the 
class reunions, and it is expected that many 
alumni who come to Ithaca for the reunions 
from Friday to Sunday, June 14 to 16, will 
stay through for the week. The commencement 
exercises will be held Monday morning. Regis- 
tration for the institute will be Monday after- 
noon, with the opening dinner that night. Dur- 
ing the mornings and early afternoons of the 
three following days the sessions will be con- 
tinued, with programs of sports and recreation, 
including music, exhibits and other social activi- 
ties, in the late afternoon and evening. 

Most of the meetings will be held at Willard 
Straight Hall, and the “students” will dine 
there. Living accommodations will be available 
in the university dormitories. The institute is 
to be conducted without expense to the univer- 
sity, and only such charge will be made as is 
necessary to cover expenses. It is expected 
that the total charge, including meals and lodg- 
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ing for the four days, will be approximately 


twenty dollars a person. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT 
EDUCATION CONFERENCE 

THE ninth annual Iowa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education will be held 
in Iowa City from June 17 to 19. The health 
of young children will be the main topic of the 
lectures and round-table discussions. The ses- 
sions will be open to all who are interested and 
there will be no registration fee. The Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station and the Exten- 
sion Division of the State University of Iowa 
will direct the program, cooperating with the 
Iowa State Council for Child Study and Parent 
Education, lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanie Arts and Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

The conference will be held in eonjunetion 
with the eighth Health Education Conference of 
the American Child Health Association to be 
held in lowa City from June 19 to 22. On June 
19, with both conferences in session, the two 
programs will be arranged jointly. 

Included among those who will give lectures 
and take part in the round-table discussions are: 
Dr. Frederick Allen, director of the Child Gui- 
danee Clinic, Philadelphia; Dr. Vivian T. 
Thayer, educational director of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York City; Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, superintendent of the Reformatory for 
Women, Framingham, Mass. (formerly referee 
in the Juvenile Court, Los Angeles); Dr. C.-E. 
A. Winslow, professor of publie health, Yale 
Medical School; Dr. John E. Anderson, director 
of the Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. J. H. Kinnaman, director of 
child health and health education, Iowa State 
Department of Health, Des Moines; Dr. Milford 
E. Barnes, professor and head of the depart- 
ment of hygiene, private medicine and baeteriol- 
ogy and director of the department of health of 
the University of Iowa; Dr. J. D. Boyd, asso- 
ciate professor of pediatrics, University of 
Iowa; Dr. C. L. Drain, associate professor of 
preventive dentistry and pedodontia and acting 
director of the Bureau of Dental Hygiene, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Dr. William Malamud, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and assistant director of 
the Psychopathic Hospital, University of Iowa; 
Dr. E. D. Plass, professor and head of the de- 
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partment of obstetrics and gynecology and di- 
rector of the Division of Maternal and Infant 
Hygiene, University of Iowa. 


PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 

THE tentative program of the eighteenth 
annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education has been announced and plans are 
being made for the sessions to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 3 and 4. The council 
will assemble this year in the auditorium of the 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, N. W., for its regular conferences. 

The general topic, “Unoceupied Areas in Edu- 
cation,” will stress fields in which further study 
and development are urgently needed. At the 
first session Superintendent Harold G. Camp- 
bell, of the New York City Schools, will discuss 
problems facing young people in urban cen- 
ters; Chancellor John G. Bowman, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will present a summary 
of the problems presented by the foreign stu- 
dent population in colleges and universities, 
under the title, “The University’s League of 
Nations,” Dr. William F. Ogburn will speak 
on non-intellectual aspects of personality facing 
education. 

The afternoon session will open with the 
chairman’s address by Superintendent Sidney 
B. Hall, state superintendent of publie instruc- 
tion of Virginia, who will preside at all sessions 
due to the absence of Dean William F. Russell, 
chairman of the council. Dean Russell will be 
in Paris attending the meeting of the directors 
of higher education as the counceil’s repre- 
sentative. On the afternoon program, Anning 
S. Prall, chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, will discuss the use of radio 
in education, and Dr. W. W. Charters, of the 
Bureau of Educational Research of Ohio State 
University, will present the possibilities of mo- 
tion pictures in education. 

On Saturday morning, Dr. George F. Zook 
will present the report of the director and Dr. 
Goodwin Watson, Columbia University, will dis- 
euss “The Development of Human Resources 
through Education.” A business session will 


conclude the formal program. 
As a part of the annual meeting of the coun- 
cil, Dr. Charles Riborg Mann, director-emeritus, 
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he honored at a testimonial dinner at the 
Mayflower Hotel on Friday, May 3.  Presi- 
rT i Cloyd Marvin, of the George Washington 
University, is making the arrangements. Dr. 
rederick B. Robinson, president of the College 
¢ the City of New York, will act as toastmaster 
nd chairman at the dinner which will pay 
ribute to Dr. Mann’s twelve years of service 


» the council. 


t 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 
Tue Council has announced that Dean Wil- 


F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Co- 


bia University and chairman for 1934-1935, 
represent the council at the Conference of 
Directors of Higher Edueation to be held in 
Paris on May 3 and 4. 
\{pril 16 for the meeting which is sponsored by 


i 


Dean Russell sailed on 


he International Institute of Intelleetual Co- 
operation, and which will bring together leaders 
higher education from many nations. 

A Committee on International Aspects of 
Edueation has recently been appointed by the 
council to cooperate with other American agen- 
cies in the promotion of closer relationships 
with international educational movements. The 
following individuals, who are well acquainted 
educational situation, 
have been selected for the committee: Chair- 
man, Dr. I. L. Kandel, Columbia University; 
Dr. James F. Abel, U. 8S. Office of Education; 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, affiliated with the 
Bureau of International Education at Geneva, 
Boston; Miss Heloise Brainerd, Pan-American 
Union, Washington; Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
director, Institute of International Education; 
Miss Kathryn McHale, secretary, American As- 
sociation of University Women; Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe, Columbia University; ex-officio, Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell, chairman, and Dr. George 
Frederick Zook, director, American Council on 
Kdueation, Washington. 

This committee met in New York City on 
March 7 to outline the scope of its activities. 
It was agreed that it should serve as a clearing 
house for the council on problems of interna- 
ional edueation, and should cooperate with Dr. 
James T. Shotwell, director of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, by furnish- 
ing technical educational data and information 
as may be required for the American National 


with the international 
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Committee of the International Committee in 
Intellectual Cooperation. 

The desirability of establishing relations be- 
tween some American organization and the Bu- 
reau International d’Education in Geneva was 
discussed by the committee, and an account was 
given by Dr. Zook of the recent contributions 
of the American Council on Edueation to the 
International Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

AccorDING to plans for the seventy-third an- 
nual convention of the National Education As- 
sociation to be held at Denver, Colo., from June 
30 to July 5, the meeting will open at 5 Pp. M. on 
Sunday with a Vesper Service at which the Rev. 
Francis J. McConnell, bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York, N. Y., will make 
an address. 

The first general session will be held on Mon- 
day morning at 9 A. M. when addresses of wel- 
come will be given by Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis, 
State Superintendent of Publie In- 
and the Honorable Edwin C. John- 
son, governor of Colorado. Dr. Jesse H. New- 
lon, of the Lineoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, past president of the Na- 
tional Edueation and formerly 
superintendent of schools at Denver, will re- 
spond. There will follow a panel discussion on 
“The Needs of Adult Edueation,” over which 
Dr. J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, will preside. 

At 5:30 in the evening there will be held a 
life membership dinner in honor of J. W. Crab- 
tree, secretary-emeritus of the association. Dr. 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools at 
Atlanta, Ga., past president of the association, 
will preside. After the dinner a general session 
will be held when the address of the president, 
Dr. Henry Lester Smith, dean of the School of 
Education of the University of Indiana, will be 
delivered. 

At the general on Tuesday the 
morning addresses will be given by Professor 
William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and A. J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools, Providence, R. L., 
president of the Department of Superinten- 


Colorado 
struction, 


Association, 


sessions 











fr 


dence; and in the afternoon by the Honorable 
Edward P. Costigan, U. S. Senator from Colo- 
rado, and Dr. John H. Finley, associate editor 
of the New York Times. 

On Wednesday morning there will be a panel 
discussion on “The Laws of Youth.” The pro- 
gram for the evening will be devoted to six 
such panel discussions. They include: Aca- 
demic Freedom, the Economie Status of the 
Teacher, the Teacher as a Citizen, Education’s 
Oldest Challenge—Charecter, the Teacher’s 
Health, and Credit Unions. 

At the general sessions of Thursday, ad- 
dresses will be given in the morning by Dr. 
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F. B. Knight, professor of psychological eduea- 
tion at the State University of Iowa, and Dr. F. 
M. Hunter, chancellor of the University of 
Denver, and in the afternoon by the Honorable 
Paul V. MeNutt, governor of Indiana. This 
address will be followed by the report of the 
elections committee and the introduction of the 
new president. 

There will be business sessions of the associa- 
tion at 9 A. M. on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

The meeting will adjourn on Friday after 
entertainments on that day under the auspices 
of the teachers of Denver and Colorado. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Artuur Eustace MorGan, principal of Uni- 
versity College, Hull, England, has been ap- 
pointed principal and vice-chancellor of McGill 
University. He sueceeds the late Sir Arthur 
Currie and will take up his residence in Mon- 
treal on September 1. 


THE Rev. Dr. Henry Irvin Stanr will be in- 
stalled as president of Hood College, Frederick, 
Md., on May 10. The principal address will be 
delivered by President Ellen F. Pendleton, of 
Wellesley College. 

Dr. Ernest S. Grirrita, professor of polit- 
ical science in the School of Citizenship at Syra- 
euse University and dean of the lower division, 
has been appointed dean of the Graduate School 
of the American University, Washington, D. C. 
He will assume his new work at the close of the 
academic year. Dr. Griffith sueceeds Dr. Harold 
Golder, who died last summer. In the interim 
Dr. C. C. Tansill, head of the department of his- 
tory, has been acting dean. 


Tuomas H. Newson, for fifteen years senior 
educational secretary of the National Council of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
elected on March 27 president of the Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association College, Chi- 
eago. H. F. Hancox is dean of the School of 
Liberal Arts and J. Edwin Pasek dean of the 
School of Commerce. 


Tue Rev. Joun F. O’Hara, president of the 
University of Notre Dame, who is visiting edu- 
cational institutions abroad, has announced that 


Desmond Fitzgerald, Irish philosopher, author 
and political writer, and Christopher Hollis, En- 
glish biographer and economist, will join the 
faculty of the university in the autumn. 


J. R. Perrie, head of the engineering depart- 
ment of Cheltenham Technical College, En- 
gland, has been appointed head of the junior 
technical school of the North-Western Polytech- 
nic, Kentish Town, in place of A. E. Jeffery, 
who has been appointed principal of Gravesend 
Technical Institute. 


Miss E. C. Hiaarns, principal of the Royal 
Holloway College, London, has resigned after 
serving the college for twenty-eight years. 


At Princeton University Walter T. Stace, of 
the department of philosophy, has been pro- 
moted to a professorship, and Everett S. Wallis, 
of the department of chemistry, from the rank 
of assistant professor to associate professor. 
Walker Bleakney, Harold H. Sprout and 
Franklin Gary, instructors in the departments 
of physics, polities and English, respectively, 
have been made assistant professors. Dr. 
Albert Van Eerden, who is teaching German at 
Dartmouth College, has been appointed an in- 
structor in the department of modern languages 
and literature. 


New appointments at Harvard University in- 
clude Gordon M. Fair, professor of sanitary 
engineering; Arthur W. Hanson and Ross G. 
Walker, professors of accounting, and Clarence 
C. Brinton, associate professor of history. 
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Charles I. Cragg has been appointed assistant 
professor of business. 

Darwin A. HinpMAN, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at the Ohio State 
University, has been appointed professor of 
physieal education and training at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 
mural athletie activities and will take over the 
rreater part of the work formerly performed 
by a director of athletics. 


He will have charge of intra- 


Dr. Harry J. BAKER, director of the Psycho- 
logieal Clinie for the Detroit public schools, 
was elected president of the International 
Society for Exceptional Children at the recent 
Baltimore meeting. 

Dr. FranK Dawson Apams, from 1894 to 
1931 Logan professor of geology at McGill 
University, now emeritus professor and vice- 
principal, has been elected an honorary fellow 
of the Geological Society of Edinburgh. 


Dr. Frank W. Taussic, professor of eco- 
nomies at Harvard University for thirty-four 
years, will retire in June and become professor 
emeritus. 

PRESIDENT ERNEST M. Hopkins was the 
guest of honor at a dinner in Washington on 
April 9 given by the Dartmouth College Alumni 
Association. 


Dr. W. A. Harper, professor of religious 
education in the Vanderbilt School of Religion, 
has been elected a member of the educational 
commission of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education with headquarters in Chi- 
Dr. Harper will represent the Congre- 
gational Church. The council is an interde- 
nominational agency in the field of religious 
education for forty-three evangelical Protestant 
denominations. 


eago. 


ANGELO Patri, principal of Public School 45 
in the Bronx, New York, has declined an invi- 
tation by Mayor F. H. La Guardia to accept an 
appointment on the Board of Education. Mr. 
Patri is reported to have said: “I am an edu- 
eator and I have no wish to be tied up with 
polities. I don’t want to be placed in the posi- 
tion of having to do special favors for people.” 


SipNEY G. Rusrnow, who has served succes- 
sively as extension specialist in rural organiza- 
tion in Texas, assistant director of agricultural 
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extension service of North Carolina, publicist 
for the United States Department of Agricul- 


ture, a staff member of the Minneapolis Tribune 
and a representative of the A.A.A., has been 
appointed director of information of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau. 


Wa.tTeR J. Moore, JR., a sophomore at the 
New York University School of Arts and Sei- 
ences, has won the $1,000 scholarship for for- 
eign study, given annually to a student of the 
university by Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, through 
the Institute of International Education. Mr. 
Moore, who is seventeen years old, will spend 
his junior years in the University of Dublin, 
where he will study chemistry. 


Dr. James L. McConavuany, president of 
Wesleyan University, sailed for England on 
April 10. While in England he plans to study 
the collegiate educational system at Oxford, re- 
turning to the United States at the end of June. 


Dr. JoHN SAMUEL Kenyon, professor of the 
English language at Hiram College, now on sab- 
batical leave, will preside at one of the sessions 
of the second International Congress of Pho- 
netic Sciences, to be held from July 22 to 26, at 
University College, London. He will read a 
paper on “American Dialects” and will also at- 
tend on July 27 the meeting of the administra- 
tive council of the International Phonetics As- 
sociation, of which he is a member. 


GEORGE Z. PATRICK, associate professor of 
Russian at the University of California, will be 
in charge of instruction in the Russian language 
section of the summer session at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

PROFESSOR BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will direct a 
Field Study Course on “Education and the 
Home in the Far Fast,” as part of the summer 
session program of 1935. 


Dr. JoHN S. Patiock, professor of English 
at the University of California, will deliver the 
commencement address at the eighty-first annual 
graduation exercises at Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Illinois, on June 10. 


At the annual meeting of the Alabama Col- 
lege Association held at Birmingham-Southern 
College on April 6, the chief speaker was Dr. 
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Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, director 
of the Cooperative Test Service. 


Dr. Epwin Mims, professor of English at 
Vanderbilt University, delivered a series of lec- 
tures at six Texas colleges and universities dur- 
ing the week of March 11 to 16, ineluding the 
annual Phi Beta Kappa address at Austin on 
invitation of the chapter at the University of 
Texas. He spoke also at the East Texas State 
Teachers College at Commerce; Texas State Col- 
lege for Women at Denton; Sam Houston State 
Teachers College at Huntsville; the University 
of Texas; Baylor University at Waco, and North 
Texas State Teachers College at Denton. 


THE sudden death on April 11 is announced 
of H. W. Shryock, president of the Southern 
Illinois State Normal University. Mr. Shryock 
joined the faculty of the university forty-one 
years ago. He served as vice-president and 
head of the English department until elevated 
to the presidency in 1912. He has been presi- 
dent of the Illinois Teachers’ Association and of 
the Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association. 


Miss ANNE Pierce O’Hara, head of the de- 
partment of health education at the Teachers 
College of the City of Boston, died on March 14, 
after a year’s illness. Miss O’Hara was a grad- 
uate of Mount Holyoke College, class of 1901, 
and had served in the elementary and high 
schools of Boston. She had been a member of 
the Teachers College faculty since 1916. 


Dr. Joun Livinaston RutGers MorGAN, since 
1905 professor of physical chemistry at Colum- 
bia University, died on April 13 at the age of 
sixty-two years. 

THe Rev. Oscar C, HELMING, professor of 
economies at Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
died on April 11. 


Dr. Emmy NoeTuer, who had been teaching 
mathematies in Bryn Mawr College since her 
exile two years ago from Germany, died on 
April 14. She was fifty-two years old. 


Francis C. MontaGue, professor emeritus of 
history at University College, London, died on 
April 8. He was seventy-six years old. 


Dr. JoHN W. Stupesaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, has called a conference of 
college and university professors to be held in 








Washington, D. C., on May 3 and 4 to consider 
comparative education. It is planned to formy- 
late definite plans for the organization of teach. 
ers of comparative education and the history of 
the philosophy of education in this country and 
discuss the nature of studies to be offered in this 
subject. 


A REGIONAL conference, participated in by a 
number of Canadian and American universities, 
will be held on May 4 at the University of Buf- 
falo to discuss various aspects of tutorial in- 
struction, with particular reference to the com- 
prehensive examination. The principal paper 
will be read by Professor Robert C. Brooks, of 
Swarthmore College, author of “Reading for 
Honors at Swarthmore.” Invitations have heen 
extended to the following universities: Toronto, 
MeMaster, Queen’s, Western Ontario, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Colgate, Hobart, Alfred. Dean Julian 
Park, of the University of Buffalo, is chairman 
of the committee on arrangements and program. 


A scHoou for recreation officials in cities and 
villages of New York State will be held in 
Rochester on April 17 and 18. The schoo! is 
said to be the first of its kind in the country 
and will be held in conjunction with the tenth 
annual New York State Conference of Reerea- 
tion Executives. 


More than two hundred vocational agricul- 
tural students from all sections of Maryland are 
expected to attend the ninth annual Vocational 
Field Day, which will be held at the University 
of Maryland, April 27, aecording to Dr. Harold 
F. Cotterman, professor of agricultural educa- 
tion, who, in cooperation with Dr. J. D. Black- 
well, director of vocational education for the 
state, will be in charge. Features of the day 
will include poultry judging and publie speak- 
ing contests, inspection of the college campus 
and buildings, and a luncheon in the university 
dining hall. Dr. Raymond A. Pearson, presi- 
dent of the University of Maryland, has been 
invited to welcome the students at the luncheon, 
which will be presided over by William Wilde- 
son, president of the Maryland Association of 
Future Farmers of America. Others who have 
been invited to address the group at that time 
are C. H. Lane, of the North Atlantie Office 
of the Department of Vocational Education; 
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Dr. Blackwell, Dr. Cotterman and Dr. Harry 
J. Patterson, dean of the college of agriculture, 
who will present awards to winners in the vari- 
us contests. 

‘HE new science wing of Sarak, Lawrence Col- 
eve at Bronxville, N. Y., built at a cost of $51,- 
000, was dedieated on April 13 by Dr. Francis 
Carter Wood, director of the Institute of Can- 
Research and professor of clinical pathol- 
t Columbia University. 


[ue residuary estate of Lillian Emma Kim- 
. amounting to about $40,000, has been be- 
athed to Barnard College. The income will 
bably be used for a fellowship to be awarded 
, woman student from Spain or from one of 


the Spanish-American countries. 

Tue Feld bill, which restores to 36,000 New 
York City teachers some $6,000,000 to $8,000,- 
000 in salary euts which were imposed in 1932, 

s been passed by the Legislature and has been 
sent to Governor Lehman. 

THe Philadelphia Inquirer reports that a bill 
appropriating $5,000,000 as special aid to finan- 
lly distressed school districts passed the 
Pennsylvania Senate unanimously on April 9. 
To a similar grant two years ago has been at- 
tributed the fact that no schools closed because 
of lack of funds in Pennsylvania during the 
No provision for the special fund 


epression. 
t 





A CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


[x a recent number of ScHoot anp Society 
appeared the following paragraph in an article 
written by George R. Johnson, of St. Louis: 


In spite of progressive educational theory, many 
teachers still instruct groups instead of individuals 
and expect each separate student to learn success- 
fully and to pass the hurdle of a fixed grade 
Before teachers can adapt their teach- 
ing to the needs of each student, they and their 
supervisors must cease to expect standard perform- 
ance from a non-standard pupil. The parapher- 
nalia of mass instruction must be superseded in 
every detail by a system which recognizes indi- 

1 ality. 


standard. 


That last sentence is spoken with the confi- 
dence of a prophet. But the slowness with 
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for handicapped districts is included in Gov- 
ernor Earle’s budget. An appropriation of 
$3,932,234 for Pennsylvania State College and 
an appropriation of $1,000,000 for Temple Uni- 
versity were also passed. The appropriation 
for Temple University is among grants of 
$1,750,000 to Philadelphia institutions approved 
by the Senate, but which require House concur- 
rence before going to the governor for approval. 


THE New York Times reports that contribu- 
tions of nearly $80,000 toward a fund of 
$375,000 to guarantee the continuance of the 
“University in Exile” for the next five years 
and plans for a nation-wide campaign to make 
it a permanent institution have been announced. 
The “University in Exile” is a graduate faculty 
of eighteen distinguished professors of social 
science who refused to accept Nazi dictation in 
their classrooms in 1933 and who now lecture 
at the New School for Social Research, New 
York City, which offers the postgraduate op- 
portunities which American and other students 
traditionally sought in pre-Nazi Germany. Dr. 


Alvin Johnson, direetor of the New School, who 
brought the faculty to New York City, has pub- 
lished a report which points out that the insti- 
tution has been successful in its first eighteen 
months and that none of the two hundred Amer- 
ican educational leaders who sponsored it had 
withdrawn endorsement. 






which attention to individual student needs is 
replacing the policy of mass instruction in the 
colleges of our country might give pause to even 
the most enthusiastic prophet. What does it 
mean to educate the individual instead of edu- 
eating the group? It means, first of all, the 
recognition of the supremacy of personality. 
Individualized instruction is not so much a 
method of education as it is a philosophy of 
education. It can not be accomplished through 
dependence upon machinery of organization. 
We may abolish classes, set up tutorial systems, 
accept the project method or garment ourselves 
with the whole wardrobe of progressive para- 
phernalia and yet not achieve the goals of 
growth suitable to the individual students who 
have been confidently consigned to our peda- 


gogical keeping. A teacher who is convinced 
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that education is a personal thing and not a 
matter of mass attack will need only a minimum 
of machinery to accomplish his purpose. Group 
discussion will have its place, a common eore 
of knowledge will undoubtedly be developed, 
similar attitudes among the group will result 
from contact with similar experiences, but the 
vitalizing element of education will be found in 
the personal interplay of sympathy between 
teacher and taught, the reaching out of spon- 
taneous interests toward new fields of develop- 
ment through self-motivated projects. If this 
concept of personal growth can be made to 
dominate the minds of those who are charged 
with the teaching duties of a college, the inter- 
nal organization will rapidly adjust itself to 
the realization of such aims. 

When educators have desired to measure the 
growth achieved through years of college train- 
ing, how have they proceeded? Usually through 
the application of information tests which imply 
that the essence of education is the amassing of 
facts, the same facts during the same years by 
everybody. Such a measurement leaves no 
room for the play of individual interests, the 
development of a philosophy of living, the 
maturing of effective personalities through the 
versatile experiences of college years. It is not 
strange, therefore, that these would-be measur- 
ers of educational progress during the college 
period have reported so slight a gain in the 
accoutrements of culture with which the college 
graduate is equipped. Undoubtedly many un- 
derclassmen can pass a better test in many of 
the informational fields than can college gradu- 
ates after a few years of fading have taken 
place. 

Mr. Keppel, of the Carnegie Foundation, in 
his recent report on the American college seri- 
ously raised the question as to “whether the 
game is worth the candle.” The answer is no, 
if the purpose of the American college is to 
turn out a standardized product with every 
item trade-marked as from a giant factory of 
learning. We have too long labored under the 
impression that culture is a factory product 
instead of a form of growth indigenous to 
human nature. But the answer to Mr. Keppel’s 
question is yes, if the purpose of the American 
college is to develop independence of person- 
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ality, if it aims toward a discipline of the ming 
and the emotions in the unified self of the indj- 
vidual student. Yes, the game is worth the 
candle, if the college recognizes growth as im- 
portant as grammar, personality as important 
as the Punie Wars, and accepts the student as 
the supreme justification for all curricular 
subject-matter. 

Under such conception of education, progress 
can be, and is, attained in satisfying measure 
through many of the experiences of college liy- 
ing, but it is a progress that no comprehensive 
tests yet devised can begin to measure. It is a 
type of growth and culture of which we are 
peculiarly conscious at Stephens College, and 
we believe it results in an effective coordination 
of heart, head and hand in the versatile tasks 
of living. 

We have passed through an era of change in- 
comparable in its magnitude and its far-reach- 
ing effects upon standards of living and modes 
of thinking. Mass production has been the key- 
note of the industrial anthem. And its crashing 
chords in boastful crescendo have all but blotted 
out the faint melodies of individual idealism to 
which our spiritual leadership should have been 
attuned. The first reaction of society to this 
revolutionary industrial movement was to imi- 
tate, in religion and in education, the factory 
processes of the industrial world. We have run 
human souls through the giant assembly lines of 
our colleges and have turned out millions of 
sport models, differing chiefly in the serial num- 
bers on their graduation diplomas. But as 
surely as the ebb follows the flow of the tide, 
the sacred values of human personality are 
being revealed by the very maladies of a society 
that sought to cure itself by the wholesale quack 
remedies of too quick a prosperity. Particu- 
larly in education, from kindergarten to college, 
the individual is being discovered and his right 
to grow and become is being recognized. And 
this change is being wrought in the main by a 
weary and disillusioned public, who have at last 
discovered that youth is its most precious pos- 
session and must not be prostituted to the whims 
of institutional traditions—even the traditions 
of the American college. 

Roy Ivan JoHNSON 

STEPHENS COLLEGE 

CoLtuMBIA, Mo. 
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, 20, 1935 
MEASUREMENT OF ATTITUDES OF 
AN AUDIENCE 

A means of determining the change of atti- 
‘udes of an audience as effected by the spoken 
word is believed available in the Thurstone atti- 
‘ude measurement methodology. Dr. L. L. 
rhurstone, of the psychology department of the 
University of Chicago, has done a great deal of 

neering work in the field of attitude mea- 
urement, and the attitude seale technique which 
he has formulated lends itself to use in the 
neech situation very satisfactorily. 

The plan is to study the effect of a speech 
such as a debate on the attitudes of an audience. 
The procedure in brief is to measure the atti- 
tudes of a group by means of an attitude scale, 
have the group listen to a debate and then 
measure the attitude of the group after they 
have heard the debate. 

This attitude measurement procedure, using 
the method of equal appearing intervals, was 
used by the author in an experimental study of 
the change of attitudes of an audience brought 
about by listening to an intercollegiate debate. 
The question which was the subject of the de- 
bate was “that the powers of the President 
should be substantially increased as a perma- 
nent policy.” Research was made in the litera- 
ture of the subject for statements expressing 
all possible degrees of attitude toward the sub- 
Some 180 such statements were secured. 
After the elimination of duplications and ob- 
defective statements the number of 
statements was reduced to 78. These 78 state- 
ments were then mimeographed on separate 
slips of paper and passed out to some 35 per- 
sons who were asked to sort them into seven 
piles. The basis for the determination of the 
make-up of the various piles was that all the 
statements in one pile would represent an 
equivalent degree of favor or opposition to the 
subject and that the intervals in attitude from 
one pile to the next seemed equal to the sorter. 

Complete and apparently careful sortings 
were obtained from thirty persons. The results 
of these thirty sortings were then tabulated and 
summarized. The seale value of each statement, 
based on the sortings, was graphically deter- 
mined by having the accumulative sortings of 
each statement graphed. The base line of the 
graph was the seven division scale and the ver- 


ject. 
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tical margin or axis of ordinates indicated the 
The 
median value or mid-value of all the sortings as 


accumulative proportions of the sortings. 


indicated on the graph determined the scale 
value of the statement. The second value deter- 
mined from the graph was the inter-quartile 
range which indicated the ambiguity of the 
statement. The inter-quartile range was the 
distance between the position below which the 
statement was placed one quarter of the times 
and the point above which it was placed one 
fourth of the times; in other words, the range 
covered by the middle 50 per cent. of the plac- 
ings. Obviously the smaller this range the less 
ambiguous must be that statement. 

The twenty statements finally selected for the 
attitude scale were chosen on the basis of aver- 
age low ambiguity and as to being well dis- 
tributed over the scale from extremely favorable 
to extremely unfavorable. 

The attitude scale was then given to the de- 
bate audience immediately before the debate 
and again immediately after the debate. Com- 
plete scores were available from only 22 of the 
audience, as several of the group failed to mark 
either favorably or unfavorably all the state- 
ments on the scale. The mean attitude score 
before the debate was 3.51 and the mean atti- 
tude score after the debate was 3.15. This 
indicated an apparent shift from a less favor- 
able attitude toward the subject to a slightly 
more favorable attitude after hearing the de- 
bate. However, the probable error of the dif- 
ference was .189. Thus the difference in mean 
attitude scores before and after hearing the 
debate of .36 was 1.9 times the probable error 
of the difference. The conclusion is evident, 
then, that the effect of the debate on the atti- 
tude of the audience was not sufficiently great 
to offset the probable error of the sample in- 
volved. It is generally considered that the dif- 
ference in the means must be definitely greater 
than two or three times the probable error of 
the difference in order to make sure that the 
difference did not arise from the sample. 

Further experimentation with this method of 
attitude measurement will be valuable in deter- 
mining the effect debate and other forms of the 
spoken word has on the attitudes of an audience, 

Donautp G. Hay 

NortTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


LABORATORY WORK IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

FREQUENT opportunities are given students 
at Colgate University for first-hand study of 
social institutions in order to make the work in 
the social sciences more vivid and meaningful. 
Students in politics are usually assigned papers 
which have required them to inspect a polling 
place or a political meeting. Sociology students 
are regularly taken on inspection tours to state 
or loeal institutions. The courses in economics 
are made more realistic by giving students an 
opportunity to see some of the economic insti- 
tutions in actual operation. As part of its 
teacher-training program, the education depart- 
ment has developed extensive work in observa- 
tion and practice teaching. During vacation 
periods more extensive trips than are possible 
during the regular school week are organized. 
For several years a large number of students 
have visited, under the expert guidance of one 
of the members of the social science staff, some 
of the more important social institutions in New 
York City. 

A more extensive opportunity for instruction 
through observation will be offered during the 
academic year 1935-1936. A limited number 
of superior third-year students who are special- 
izing in politics may elect work to be carried 
on in Washington, D. C., under the direction 
of a staff member sent from Colgate University 
for that purpose. The faculty member will 
supervise the work of the students, meet them 
in regular seminars for the discussion of prob- 
lems raised by their first-hand experience with 
social situations, and assign readings and re- 
ports to supplement the study by observation. 
The students will study such subjects which are 
regularly offered in the social sciences curricu- 
lum on the campus. Regular credit will be given 
for work done if the student passes the course 
and seminar examinations to be given under the 
supervision of the department. 

To qualify for extra-mural work a student 
must have given evidence, during his first two 
years at the university, of high scholastie pur- 
pose and of ability to prosecute academie work 
upon his own initiative. He must possess per- 
sonal and temperamental qualities which will 








enable him to participate successfully in the 
projects undertaken by the group. Students 
will be registered for the extra-mural work only 
with the consent of the instructor concerned 
and the approval of the director of the Schoo! 
of Social Sciences. 

The cost to the student of instruction on 
laboratory basis will be comparable to the eos: 
of a similar period of instruction on the cam- 
pus, with the exception of travel expenses, 
Tuition, room, board, books, elothing and inei- 
dentals should not be substantially more than 
similar items cost in Hamilton. It is planned 
to provide living accommodations as a unit for 
the group. 

The course in American national government, 
under the direction of Mr. Jacobsen, wil! begin 
in Washington, D. C., on September 16, 1935, 
and will continue until February 1, 1936. Upon 
successful passing of the required examinations, 
students will receive credit for Polities 345 and 
Politics Seminar 1 (Political Process) ; Politics 
355 and Polities Seminar 2 (Administration) ; 
and History 313 (Latin America). 

The seminar in the political process will in- 
troduce the student to the organization, methods 
and actual work of the political forces operating 
in the national government. He will be brought 
into contact with party leaders, the party or- 
ganizations, the representatives of pressure 
groups and special interests, and will have an 
opportunity to observe the réle played by each 
in the determination of publie policy. In so far 
as possible the student will be assigned to a 
special interest group or to a member of Con- 
gress for personal study in an actual working 
relationship. 

The seminar in administration will aim to 
give the student a clearer understanding of 
actual administrative operations through direct 
contact with them. He will study the organiza- 
tion, personnel and the routine business of ad- 
ministration. In so far as possible, each student 
will be placed in some administrative office on 
an interneship basis. Here he will have an 
opportunity to observe the operations of the 
unit, as well as to study the field of endeavor 
in which the unit operates. 


The course in Latin-American history will 












. the facilities and personalities of Wash- 
+o humanize and stimulate interest in the 
«t. Students will become familiar with the 
nd facilities of the Pan American Union 


‘he consulates and embassies of various 
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American countries, as well as the Library 


YOUNG PEOPLE OUT OF WORK 


[ue problem of unemployed youth is not con- 
| to one area or to one country. It is, un- 
rtunately, a world-wide condition and as such 

ts international study. It is well, therefore, 
iat the question has been placed upon the 

cenda of the Nineteenth Session of the Inter- 
tional Labor Conference, which is to meet at 

Geneva in June, and that in view of the urgency 

the matter a full report on “Unemployment 

mong Young Persons” has been prepared by 

- International Labor Office for the considera- 

n of the conference. The survey is exhaustive, 
for it deals not only with the statistical posi- 
tion of the problem in a number of countries in 

rope and also the United States, but is con- 

‘rned particularly with the school-leaving age, 

length of the school year and the age of ad- 
ssion to employment in most of the states of 
he civilized world—some fifty-five in all. Vo- 
cational training and social service for the young 
inemployed, productive occupation and placing 
employment and developments for finding 

rk are other matters included in the report. 

\s it is desired to reach a decision on some of 
ese matters next summer, the report gives full 
irticulars of the law and practise in different 

The need, therefore, for preliminary 
liseussion and eonsultation with governments 
vill be obviated and the conference, if it so 
vishes, will be able to proceed to consider draft 
nternational regulation in the form of a recom- 
mendation, as the question is not thought ripe at 
‘the moment for a new convention. 

The report makes it clear that the fundamen- 
‘al problem in connection with workless youth is 
to put an end to the lack of employment, but it 
is admitted that this solution is complicated by 
a host of eeonomie difficulties, which can only 
ve remedied by the restoration of stable mone- 
‘ary conditions, a system of international coop- 
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of Congress. The method of study followed will 
emphasize and make more vivid the true Latin 
personality and culture as it has developed in 
the Western Hemisphere. 








Ropney L. Morr 
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eration, and the cessation of economie warfare 
between nations. It is felt, however, that though 
unemployment can not be prevented at the pres- 
ent time, a good deal can be accomplished to 






mitigate its effects and that those measures 






which have already been taken in certain states 





should be adopted by countries that have so far 






done nothing or have developed such action in- 






adequately. The report shows how serious is 
the existing position, for although the statistics 
of sixteen countries which are quoted are not 
comparable (for the age groups dealt with are 
not always of the same category nor the meth- 
ods of enumeration alike), still this representa- 
tive group of states in Western and Central 









Europe and America gives evidence that of the 
25,000,000 persons estimated to be unemployed 
throughout the world to-day, about one fourth, 
probably 6,000,000 or 7,000,000, are under the 
age of twenty-five. This figure, the report states 
with good reason, shows “the great quantitative 
importance of the problem.” It is unfortunate 
that methods of record-keeping vary so much in 
different countries. Only Belgium, Denmark, 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Poland and 
Switzerland base their figures on the returns of 
public employment exchanges or unemployment 
Special inquiries, how- 









insurance institutions. 
ever, are being organized in some countries and 
endeavors made to compile regular data. 

The report places in the forefront of remedial 
measures the raising of the school age and the 
raising of the minimum age for entry into em- 
ployment. At present the minimum age fixed 
by a series of international conventions is four- 
teen, though there are a number of exceptions. 
In some countries the age is fifteen. This is the 
case in certain Canadian provinces, in Chile, 
Haiti, Honduras, Norway, Panama, certain 
provinces of South Africa, some of the Swiss 
Cantons, in the Soviet Republics and in Uru- 
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guay. In Ontario and in parts of South Africa 
and of Switzerland the school-leaving age is as 
high as sixteen and in the United States a ma- 
jority of states fix that age also, but it must be 
recognized that in very nearly all these instances 
wide latitude for exemption is given. In many 
countries school life ends below fourteen—a 
notable example is France, where a bill to raise 
the school-leaving age has been under consider- 
ation for some time, but has not passed the 
Legislature. There are often wide divergences 
within the same state. Quebec has a school-leav- 
ing age as low as twelve, and there is no com- 
pulsory school attendance law, but other prov- 
inces of Canada are highly progressive in their 
arrangements. While in a good many countries 
the school-leaving age is subject to modification 
for specific circumstances, such as employment 
in agriculture, in others, where the normal age 
for exemption is fourteen or less, children may 
be required to remain at school until fifteen or 
sixteen unless suitable work is available. The 
definition of “suitable” is regarded as impor- 
tant, as if such a provision is carried out ef- 
fectively, it enables local authorities to exercise 
real choice of employment for the children under 
their control. 

While the report can not recommend the re- 
vision of the existing international conventions 
which fix the minimum age for admission to 
employment at fourteen, it is felt that this 
question with that of technical education should 
be considered at an early session of the con- 
ference. For it is hoped that “the return of 
prosperity furthered by technical progress will 
lead to a rise in the standard of living,” and 
that “on the other hand the intellectual standard 
should be raised by the development of general 
education.” While it is true that the raising 
of the school age would prevent that demorali- 
zation to which young people are exposed 
through unemployment, the report does not 
wish this to be regarded as a temporary remedy 
for the period of depression. Rather it is de- 
sired that this reform should be made perma- 
nent. Nor is it considered that compulsory 
school attendance should be limited to children 
under the age of fifteen. The International 
Labor Office holds the view that such compul- 
sion should be extended to young persons who 
ean not find suitable employment, and that there 
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should be systematic collaboration between the 
education and placing authorities. But it js 
pointed out, with good reason, that if young 
people are to be kept longer at school, pro- 
vision should be made for their vocational train. 
ing, and that the curriculum for such an ex. 
tended period of education should inelude 
preparation for the boys’ and girls’ future 
work. It is urged, too, that measures should 
be taken to encourage young people who haye 
passed the school-leaving age, to attend volun- 
tarily, provided they have the necessary ability, 
full-time courses in secondary or technica! 
schools. It is thought, however, that all boys 
and girls who have reached the school-leaving 
age of 15 should be required by law to attend 
classes combining general education and voca- 
tional training. It is not suggested that such 
compulsion can be applied to persons over 18, 
though the possibility is held out of making 
such attendance a requirement for the receipt of 
unemployment benefit or relief. The voluntary 
labor service which has become a feature in 
certain European countries is regarded as 
possessing certain dangers, on the ground that 
such work leads to competition in the open 
market and may develop, too, into some type 
of military organization. Although the cur- 
riculum for older boys and girls is not formu- 
lated, it is suggested that it must be arranged 
with care so as to arouse and to hold their in- 
terest, and it is considered desirable that such 
courses should be planned in advance after con- 
sultation with the pupils themselves. 

A good many of the 44 recommendations 
which are to be placed before the conference 
are already in practise in this country. We 
have in existence compulsory courses for unem- 
ployed boys and girls, though the arrangements 
in some areas leave a good deal to be desired. 
Vocational training schemes for young men and 
women from 18 to 25 are also in operation in 
many localities. Special measures are being 
taken to develop recreational and social services, 
and these developments are likely to increase, 
when help from the Jubilee Fund can be given. 
We possess a national system of public employ- 
ment exchanges with special services for boys 
and girls under 18, and much supervisory help 
and some measure of vocational guidance are 
available. Our statistics of unemployment and 


employment are trustworthy and are kept up- 
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through the network of exchanges. In 
directions Great Britain seems to have 





way and to be still in advance of many 
r countries. But unlike France and some 
tates we have no system of compulsory 








vment Insuranee Act enables us to maintain 


tact with every boy and girl who is working 










SUMMARY REPORT OF THE SURVEY 
COMMITTEE OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In March, 1934, Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia and Superintendent of Schools Har- 








Campbell appointed the Survey Com- 
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mittee of the Publie Schools of New York 
City. The members of the committee are: 
Robert E. Simon, Chairman, Mrs. Nathan 





Straus, Jr., Secretary, A. A. Berle, Sr., Fred- 
erick D. Chambers, William F. Russell, James 
C. Cropsey and John W. Withers. 

This committee has recently issued a pre- 
minary report. The report is essentially a 
program of studies recommended by the com- 













mittee to help to answer some of the questions 
of educational policy that the schools are now 
facing because of changed social and economic 
To those in the field of education 
a mere summary of this program of studies 







onditions. 






would tell but part of an important story. 

New York City, like every other city center 
in the country, had suffered heavily reduced 
budget allowanees for its publie schools. To 
meet this situation economies had been effected, 
school services had been curtailed or eliminated 
and salary deductions had been made. 

The time had come early in 1934 when the 
Board of Edueation wanted to know to what 
extent, if any, the service of the schools had 
been impaired as a result of this experience; 
whether further savings should be made or in- 
‘reased funds were required in operating the 
schools; and, finally, most important of all, 
what changes should be made in the system “in 
the light of changed economic, and social con- 


ditions.” 

















In all this there is nothing peculiar to New 
York City. It represents a common experience 
and a common desire, as every superintendent 
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or unemployed. Publie opinion would be glad 


no doubt to see international action in these 
directions, in order that there may be further 
safeguards for the education and welfare of the 
young, and prevention of competition by the 
products of cheap juvenile labor in the markets 
of the world.—The London Times Educational 


Supplement. 


of schools and every board of education in the 
country will recognize. 

Accordingly the mayor and the superinten- 
dent of schools appointed jointly the survey 
committee to answer these questions. Funds 
were provided by the Carnegie Foundation for 
financing the preliminary studies. 

New York City, with its more than a million 
pupils in the day schools alone and its 36,000 
teachers, faces a unique educational problem. 
There are more teachers in this city than there 
are people in all but 16 of the 59 cities of New 
York State. These schools have more pupils 
registered than in all other public schools of the 
state combined. There are more pupils in New 
York City schools than the combined totals of 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Mil- 
waukee. 

Even a casual study of New York City re- 
veals the amazing conglomeration of unassimi- 
lated entities that combine to make up this 
metropolis. Scores of cities within the city pro- 
trude vivid and sharp. There are neighborhoods 
more different from one another than a hamlet 
in Colorado is different from a street in Boston. 
Portions of New York’s East Side have prob- 
lems entirely unlike those centering in upper 
Manhattan. 

The expansion of publie education during the 
last 25 or 30 years has been rapid, particularly 
in city centers. To review this expansion, ascer- 
tain its significant trends and the social, educa- 
tional and financial problems that have accom- 
panied and grown out of the expansion, seemed 
to the committee a very necessary procedure. 

To understand what efforts during this period 
of expansion had been made better to adapt the 
schools to social and community needs was one 
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essential to any intelligent recommendations for 
practical changes in the school system to meet 
changed social and economic conditions. The 
same principle held concerning this whole sub- 
ject of a better adaptation of the curriculum to 
pupil needs. 

Weeks were spent in reviewing reports, 
former surveys, criticisms and literally scores 
of requests for isolated studies of one kind or 
another. The results will all prove of great 
value, once the studies recommended are under 
way. To base a program upon them proved to 
be a wholly impracticable procedure. In my 
judgment, no more important decision was 
reached by this committee than its decision to 
base its program on principles—to approach the 
study in a spirit of inquiry and to go where the 
evidence leads once the studies are under way. 
This point is of sufficient importance to warrant 
a special word of emphasis. 

There is no doubt as to the need of a study 
of school buildings in New York City. The 
Board of Education in its resolution requested 
“detailed facts and recommendations” concern- 
ing them. The fact that this committee will not 
attempt such a system-wide study discounts 
neither the need nor the importance of the 
study. But at best such a study would con- 
tribute little, if anything, to this present-day 
search for a better adaptation of the schools to 
social needs and as a part of the process, a bet- 
ter adaptation of the curriculum to pupil needs. 

Retardation has been selected as the basic 
study and in general the approach to further 
studies. This is not because conditions concern- 
ing retardation are either better or worse in 
New York City than elsewhere. In fact, I 
know of no other city that publishes retardation 
data in the accumulated form in which it 
appears for the city of New York. 

Retardation has been selected as the basic 
study rather because it forces, among other 
things, a consideration of social conditions and 
needs beyond the school and of curriculum con- 
ditions and needs within the school. In short, 
retardation best met the specifications for a 
study that would get to the heart of the things 
which the committee desired to reach. 

In a very real sense it may be said that the 
chief hope of the committee is to help establish 
procedures that can be applied in principle by 


other communities and that will be perpetuated 
here long after this committee has ceased to 
function. 

No city in this country has in its public 
schools and other educational institutions, in jt: 
business and professional life, greater talent to 
bring to bear upon these problems than has this 
metropolis. It is upon this talent that the com- 
mittee will depend in this wholly cooperative 
undertaking. If in a decade from now the city 
ean look back upon the work of this committee 
as something that has increasingly made for im- 
proved citizenship its main ambition will have 
been realized. What follows summarizes the 
principles upon which the proposed study js 
based : 

(1) Basic PRINCIPLES 

Adapting the schools to social needs and adapt 
ing the curriculum to pupil needs are legitimat 
demands. What these adaptations mean in the 
way of facilities, limitations and costs both for 
ascertaining these social and pupil needs and for 
meeting them has been but vaguely understood by 
schools and public alike. The schools have seemed 
the natural place for doing many things that were 
formerly done outside the schools and the theory 
of remedying social ills by educating and training 
the young to better things has more and mor 
made its appeal. The result of it all has been that 
the schools have accumulated a wide variety of 
responsibilities with little long term regard, either 
by the schools or the public, for the social, educa 
tional and financial consequences. To assume that 
the meaning of these demands for a better adapta 
tion of the schools to social and pupil needs can 
not be more clearly determined for the future, is 
to admit that more intelligent social, educational 
and financial planning is impossible. 

It is believed that the school will adapt itself to 
these social needs in proportion as it: 

a. Assumes such share of the community respon 
sibility for not only formal education but 
health, recreation, character building and the 
like as can be met by the schools more effec- 
tively and economically than by other agen- 
cies. 

b. So adapts and operates the curriculum for 
those who attend the schools as best to meet 
pupil needs and thereby discharges as efii- 
ciently and as economically as possible the 
responsibilities assumed. 

ce. So assists in coordinating its own efforts 
with those of other responsible agencies— 
home, church, business and industry, and 
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ther agencies both public and private—as 
to secure for each pupil the maximum benefits 
hich all these agencies can provide. 


(2) THE Basic Stupy 

basic study and in general the approach to 

studies is retardation, or the failure of 
to make normal school progress. Of the 
| reasons later discussed for making retarda- 
the basie study but two are presented here. 
These failure pupils are the most apparent 
ises of school and community maladjust- 
nents, a potential source of social, educa- 
and of social 


tional and financial waste 
\ny thorough study of this subject forces a 
msideration of (1) the curriculum, (2) the 
factors and conditions involved in operation, 
beyond the 


agencies and _ influences 


school, and (4) the pupil himself. 


lhus in the selected schools and communities 
studied, certain significant results should be 
St d, among which are the following: 


Causes of and remedies for retardation. 
Evidence of the need of additional city- 
wide studies in each of the fields just stated. 
The setting up of procedures by which such 
additional studies can be most effectively 
and economically made. 

A better understanding of social and pupil 
needs in the light of changed social and 
economic conditions and the facilities, limi- 
tations and costs involved in meeting them. 


SELECTION OF SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 

The schools and communities in the 
studies are conducted will be selected by the com- 
ttee in eonference with school authorities, the 
City Department of Health and other interested 
and responsible agencies both public and private. 


which 


(4) ADDITIONAL STUDIES 


As a general principle no studies beyond those 
in retardation will either be made or 

commended by the committee except upon evi- 
dence gained through these studies of retardation 
n the schools and communities selected. To this 
principle there are two exceptions. So far as time, 
financial resources and proper attention to these 
studies in retardation permit additional studies 
will be made: 

a. Because of questions raised by the Board of 
Education as to impaired efficiency due to 
school service reductions and as to further 
economies. 


involved 
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b. Because of evidence already regarded by the 
committee as sufficient to justify such studies. 


(5) ADDITIONAL STUDIES ILLUSTRATED 


a. Of the Curriculum. Through this basic study 
of retardation not all parts of the city-wide cur- 
riculum curtailed or eliminated under the school 
service reductions of the Board of Education will 
be reached. 
English and Citizenship are examples. 

To leave with retardation these 
studies in the day schools would be to assume that 
all who escape retardation are securing results 
the time and 


the 


Evening schools and adult classes in 


curriculum 


money 


committee 


commensurate with spent. 


Curriculum studies to which will 
give special attention are: 

(1) Curriculum adaptations for specially gifted 

children. 

(2) Curriculum adaptations in the Junior High 
School, the one unit in public school devel- 
opment that more than any other has been 
deliberately established to ascertain 
meet pupil needs, and 
Curriculum adaptation in the case of the 
college preparatory curriculum. 

b. Of Environmental Agencies and Influences. 
The first purpose of the studies in this field of 
environmental agencies and influences will be in 
relation to the basic study of retardation. 

Additional studies in these selected communities, 
and so far as practicable in other communities, 


and 


~— 


(3) 


will be made: 
(1) To determine what share of the responsi- 
bilities the school should assume in health, 
recreation, leisure, home management, char- 
acter building, education and 

adult education. 
(2) To promote the fullest coordination of the 
school and other agencies in meeting these 
community responsibilities. 


vocational 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, then, the committee guarantees 
to reach in its studies in retardation each type of 
school unit—elementary, junior and senior high— 
each level or grade within that unit; and to em- 
brace in each, studies of the curriculum—of 
operating factors and conditions—outside agencies 
and influences—the pupil himself. The committee 
will from the leads thus secured make or recom- 
mend such additional studies as the evidence war- 
The studies will be conducted in as many 
and financial 


rants. 
schools and communities as time 
resources make possible. 


Additional studies will be made in each field 
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above noted, so far as the resources of the com- 
mittee permit: 
(1) Because of the questions raised in the reso- 
lution of the Board of Education as to 
impaired efficiency and further economies. 
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(2) Because of evidence already regarded ag 
sufficient to justify the studies. 


Hercert §. Weer 
Director of Preliminary Studies 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ESTIMATES OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
SENIORS 

HiGu-scHoou teachers, high-school principals 
and students of education have some general 
ideas relative to pupils’ estimates of good teach- 
ing, the subjects in which pupils are most inter- 
ested, and the subjects in which pupils receive 
their best grades. Most of these ideas, however, 
are based on subjective estimates and general 
opinions. It was not until the appearance of a 
much-diseussed study last spring by Dr. Frank 
W. Hart, “Teachers and Teaching,” that the 
question was emphatically answered by pupils 
as to the traits most admired and the traits least 
admired in high-school instructors. 

Dr. Hart’s study was based on questionnaires 
submitted to ten thousand high-school seniors. 
As a comparative study, a questionnaire similar 
to Dr. Hart’s questionnaire was submitted to 
1,029 high-school seniors in the high schools of 
the nine counties of the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land. Maryland high-school seniors’ descrip- 
tions of the best-liked teacher, the least-liked 
teacher, and the most effective teacher are no 
different from the descriptions of teachers in 
Dr. Hart’s study, hence no pupil descriptions of 
teachers are here cited. In addition to high- 
school seniors’ opinions of teachers and effective 
teaching, there developed in connection with the 
comparative study some interesting comparisons 
of teachers, subjects, pupil interests, marks and 
the relation of sex and age of teachers. 

Forty-two of the forty-nine high schools in 
the nine Eastern Shore counties participated in 
the study, submitting the questionnaire to all 
high-school seniors. The faculties of the high 
schools ranged from two to twenty-five teachers, 
with a median of a five-teacher faculty, includ- 
ing in most cases the teachers of special sub- 
jects. The critical reader may raise a question 
as to the validity of the results of this study, 
since it is based on only 1,029 seniors from 
forty-two high schools, a group of seniors no 


larger than a single graduating class of a very 
large city high school. Though the group may 
bé comparatively small, the results are probably 
indicative of the opinion of pupils of the aver- 
age high school. 

To save space, the same terminology will be 
employed as in Dr. Hart’s study. The three 
types of teachers included in the study will 
hereafter be designated by letter: “Teacher A,” 
the best-liked teacher, though not necessarily 
the most effective teacher; “Teacher Z,” the 
least-liked teacher, though not necessarily the 
least effective teacher; and “Teacher H,” the 
most effective teacher from the standpoint of 
teaching ability, though not necessarily the best- 
liked teacher. 

In 813 questionnaires out of a total of 1,029 
questionnaires submitted, the best-liked teacher 
was regarded as the most effective teacher, while 
only 30 pupils regarded the least-liked teacher 
as the most effective teacher, leaving a total of 
186 pupils who chose some other teacher as the 
most effective teacher. The results are what 
would be expected normally, namely, that high- 
school pupils are prone to consider the best- 
liked teacher the most effective teacher. While 
it is probably true that the best-liked teacher 
will be the most effective teacher, it is significant 
to note that there is a small group of high-school 
pupils in practically every high school who are 
eritical minded and sufficiently appreciative of 
effective teaching not to allow personal likes 
or dislikes to influence their estimates of good 
teaching, even though the teacher may be the 
least liked of all their teachers. Seniors were 
asked to specify the number of high-school 
faeulty members who were most like ‘Teacher 
A” and the number who were most like “Teacher 
Z.” Totals indicate that 2,958 teachers were 
more like “Teacher A,” while 1,301 teachers 
were regarded by seniors as more like “Teacher 
Z,” a ratio of better than two to one in favor of 
the best-liked teacher group. 
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ro determine the subjects taught by “Teacher 
‘ «Teacher Z” and “Teacher H,” pupils were 
to specify the subject taken under each 
acher. It is difficult to make any ade- 
comparison on the basis of high-school 

ts. sinee few subjects are required of all 
ts, The three subjects most nearly com- 

e are English, social studies and mathe- 
the units required for graduation in 


9 


ind high schools being 4 units, 2 units 


The lack of 
we prohibits listing all subjects, hence only 


1 or 2 units, respectively. 


above three required subjects are cited with 
ree additional elective subjects in which totals 


+ 
Le 


TABLE I 
BUTION OF REPLIES TO QUESTION—WHAT 
Supsect Dip You TAKE WITH TEACHER 
A? TEACHER Z? TEACHER H? 


‘« Teacher ‘¢Teacher ‘Teacher 
> 


ra 





As might be expected when a subject is re- 
quired for all four years, English leads both in 
the number of best-liked teachers and in the 
number of least-liked teachers. The number of 
least-liked teachers in the social studies exceeds 
the number of best-liked teachers, while in 
mathematies there is a large number of best- 
iked teachers and a proportionately smaller 
least-liked teachers. Although 
mathematies is not required to the same extent 
as English and social studies, it has a compara- 
tively larger number of the “Teacher H” group, 
leading all subjects in the high school offering 
the comparative number of “Teacher H” 
eachers, while social studies has comparatively 
few teachers of the “Teacher H” type. 

The question is often raised as to the relation 
between the subject the pupil is most interested 
in and the subject in which he makes the best 
marks. This study furnishes some indication, 
based on two questions: 


number of 


Vely 


hi 


+ 
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(1) In what high-school subject have you 
been most interested ? 
(2) In what subject have you made your best 
marks? 
TABLE ITI 
DISTRIBUTION OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONS ON PUPIL 
INTEREST IN SUBJECT AND GRADES 


Subject 
most inter- 
ested in 


Subject in which 
best marks were 
received 


Subject 


English 200 
Social studies 194 
Mathematics 198 
French . 63 
Latin 24 
141 


Commercial 


Of the three 
seniors surprisingly were more interested in 


required subjects, high-school 


mathematics than in English and social studies, 
furthermore, there was a reasonably close rela- 
tionship between the subject interested in and 
best marks received for mathematics as com- 
pared to the other two required subjects. From 
the above figures, it might be concluded that 
good marks are easier to secure in English and 
social studies than in mathematics. Considering 
all subjects in the high schools’ offerings, more 
seniors received better marks than were inter- 
ested in English, social studies, mathematics, 
Latin, manual training and domestic science, 
while more pupils were interested in than re- 
ceived good marks in French and science, includ- 
ing general science, biology, physics and chem- 
istry. It is difficult to say that the results are 
conclusive, since the total number of pupils 
reporting for some subjects were too few to 
furnish final evidence. 

Two questions are frequently raised, namely, 
the relation of the sex of the teacher to effective 
teaching, also the relation of the age of the 
teacher to effective teaching. In the group of 
high schools studied, men teachers comprised 
approximately 35 per cent. of the total high- 
school teaching force. Pupils were asked to 
indicate the sex of “Teacher A,” “Teacher Z” 
and “Teacher H,” also the approximate age of 
each type teacher. 

Comparison of teacher groups by sex gives 
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TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER GROUPS BY SEX 


Women 


Teacher group Men 
sacher gro 

= I teachers teachers 
‘*Teacher A’’ group 37 percent. 63 per cent. 
‘*Teacher Z’’ group iliac (i ae 
‘*Teacher H’’ group soe 6% Ge"? 8% 


men teachers a slight advantage over women 
teachers in relation to the total number of high- 
school teachers. The men slightly exceed the 
their group in “Teacher A” 
group and in “Teacher H” group, and fall 
markedly below their percentage for “Teacher 


It must be taken into consideration, 


percentage for 


Z” group. 

however, that men teachers are probably a more 

select group, and in the instance of teaching- 

principals remain in teaching longer than does 

the average woman high-school teacher. 
TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHER GROUPS BY 
AGE 


ESTIMATED 


A ge 


over 50 


Age 
40-50 


Age 
30-40 


Age 
under 30 


Teacher 
group 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
‘*Teacher A’? 


group 53 31 12 4 
‘*Teacher Z’’ 

group 62 28 7 3 
‘*Teacher H’’ 

group 40 35 15 10 


High-school pupils may err in the estimation 
of a teacher’s age; however, in the smaller com- 
munities the teacher’s age is generally known to 
the pupils, hence the pupil’s estimate in many 
The larger percentage 
years of age 


eases is not far wrong. 
in each teacher group “under 30” 
is to be expected, nor is it surprising to note 
the comparative high percentage of teachers 
“under 30” for the “Teacher Z” group. Com- 
paring the different teacher groups between 30 
and 40 years of age, the comparative lower per- 
centage for the “Teacher Z” group is significant, 
indicating that a percentage of the 
“Teacher Z” group have withdrawn from teach- 
ing, have been forced out of the high-school 
teaching field before passing the age of thirty 
In each 


good 


years or have improved as teachers. 
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group beyond the “under 30” group, the three 
teacher groups rank in percentages in the fol. 
lowing order—‘Teacher H” group, “Teacher A” 
group and “Teacher Z” group, “Teacher J” 
group being comparatively lower in percentage 
in every age period beyond thirty years of age, 
As indicated in the beginning of this article, 
the total number of high schools and the total 
number of high-school seniors included in the 
study are small. The results, however, are ip. 
dicative of opinions of high-school seniors rela- 
tive to subject interests, the relations of subject 
preferences and grades and the relation of the 
sex and age of teachers to effective teaching, 
Frep G. Livincoop 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
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